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(To THEIR LIFE’Ss END THE TWO MEN NEVER FORGOT THAT MOMENT AS THEY STOOD WITH THE GIBL’s SLIGHT FIGURE BEFORE THEM. ] 


NAMELESS. 


a oa 
CHAPTER VY. 


The demeanour of the three who were stay- 
ing at Earlsmere would certainly have puzzled 
anyone who did not know how strangely they 
had been brought together. By tacit agreement 
Mr. Martin and Captain Beaumont ignored 
the hen of the unhappy child, who had 
been Lilian Earl, although both felt 
deep sympathy for her sorrows. Each saw that 
it'was impossible to aid her, or to devise any 
plan for her benefit until they saw the course 
adopted by Sir Ronald Trevlyn. The lawyer 
and soldier both believed he would be led by 
his mother, and utterly renounce all claim on 
Lord Earl’s adopted daughter; but still to 
do so would bring on him the scorn of all 
honest men; and the girl herself was so beau- 
tiful, solovely in her desolate grief, that a faint 
hope still {survived that Sir Ronald would be 
true to his promised word. 

After his interview with Lilian they watched 
him ride away, and then Mr. Martin sent a 





message to his destined ward, ing her to 
allow him a private consultation with her. The 
message returned was that Miss Lilian was 
very tired, and had already retired to rest; 
early to-morrow morning she wonld be glad 
to see Mr, Martin, 

“Tt must be all over!’ commented the 
lawyer to his friend. ‘‘ Well, he must have 
had a heart as hard as the nether mill-stone, 
to desert that poor child now. I suppose she 
is quite broken down, and se refuses to see 
anyone.” 

To their surprise Lilian joined them at 
breakfast the next morning, and it seemed to 
both that she was less sad than before that 
interview with Sir Ronald. Her eyes shone 
with the light of hope, her voice had lost its 
mournful despair ; when the cloth was removed 
the lawyer himself turned the conversation to 
his wishes. 

“Iam g home this afternoon, Miss 
Lilian, and I want you to come with me! 
My wife and daughter will give you a warm 
welcome, and we will try to make you feel at 
home amongst us.” 

‘‘And I ask you to remember!” put in 
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Cecil Beaumont, with a strange eagsrness; 
“that Iam the only li kinsman of the 
lady you so long believed your mother. I 
regret to say that I have neither wife nor 
sister; my mother is too infirm to receive 
visitors, or it would have given me real p!ea- 
sure to ask you to make my house your home 
until your plans were in some degree settled.’ 
Lilian Earl looked steadily at the two men, 
who, thus in their chivalry, wished to comfort 
her in her loneliness. She knew they meant 
just what they said, that had she closed with 
Mr, Martin’s offer she would have been treated 
by him as an honoured guest, She sighed 
deeply. She was wondering why, since these 
two acquitted her of all blame, and saw in her 
tion only cause for pity. Sir Ronald snd 
is mother thought differently, and even the 
man who professed to love her as his own 
soul was ashamed of her. 
“You are very kind!” said Lilian, falter- 
i “IT shall never forget your goodness to 
me while I live!” 
“And you will come?” said Mr. Martin, 
briskly. ‘Then I fear you have a busy day 
before you. I must go up by the five o’clock 
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beaten .. "The. cruel, heartless scoun 
Thee! ‘of suicide is his, not hers, for le drove. 
her to it as surély as though he had pnt a cup 
of poison to her lips and made her drain if to 
the dregs. Oh,'¥ ‘are sach) mean, pitiful 
creatures allowed to breathe? I shall never 
think of Ronald Trevlyn butas Lilian’s des- 
troyer!. ,A-curse on him now and for eyer! 
A curse upon his present and his fature ! May 
this: afternoon’s’work haunt’ him to his dying 
pan, Bore her fair, sad face trouble him even 
in his‘Greams'!” 


os 


OHAPTER. VI. 


Gerratp.Carrotrins, Rarl of Leigh, was one’ 
of the proudest noblemen of thedwy ;'but when 
he stood on the’ threshold of that‘ gloomy house 
in the warrow' stréef leading from the Totten- 
ham Court-road, he ‘took Mrs: ‘Hall’s horny 
hand im his ‘as: respeetfally as though she had 
been a countess, ashe thanked hér for her kind- 
ness' to the sweetfaced,; sad younglodger whom 
he believed tohave been in very trutlt his wife, 

“Tt was'not much I could do, sir,” said ‘the 
good woman, simply. “Mrs. Oarr ‘was too 
proud to let me hehe. She just seemed to 
get thinner and er every day ; and'at-last 
ene morning;when I think she -had spent all 
she had‘ in tlte-world, she’ jast sat down and 
wrote a letter. "When it was posted she seemed 


to watch all day long for an answer. Three 
long days , and*it'never ‘came. I was 
busy ‘at that time, and: IT didn’t see- 


much of'her’; ‘bat we never had awry word 
never; atid I’m 'sure I'd never have ‘asked’ her 
for the bit of money she owed me; but I came 
home one night; ‘and I just found a bit ‘of 
paper télling’‘me*she’d'yone. She couldn’t 
bear fo ‘stay, she said, and know she'd never 
be able‘to pay ‘me.”’ 

Gerald’s face was white with pain. 

cama frave'never' seen her'since?” 
_“Never! “Many’s' the time I thoughtof her, 
sir. There'dre sore faces ‘you see one can’t 
forget, but’ from’ fhat this Inever heard 
a& word of ‘Mrs: 'Oarr‘or yy.” 

‘* Her baby? Phen the child was born alive ?” 

_. “ It wasn't-born when-she-left me, sir, but 
itrwas coming, I’ve. often thought it would 
have been « mercy if the poor young thing 
was taken,.them. You see, sir, she was so 


é 


‘| wife and 


pretty and so,delicate. She wasn’t fit to take 
tare of herself, mugh Jess of a child. It seemed 
as if, big as the great world is. there was no 
place in it for her and her baby.” 

And is was,then that-the Earl shook hands 
with Mrs, ‘Hall, leaving a golden sovereign in 
her horhy palm. “And then he went back to 
his ldxurious home, fecling hoe would give it 
all mansion, servants, yiches, and. .gran- 
denr—renounce them all, eh! so gladly, if bis 
sweet pang wite could be restored to him—if 
hecould knéw for certain. the story of -his dar- 
ling’s fate, : 

It was'in vain after that that society smiled 
np2n Lord Leigh—that young ladies showed 
him ‘plainly they were willing to share his 
coronet, The Earl was proof against their 
oR pki hint ahd marriage there 

étween him and a second: i 
stood always the memory of' his girl.wife, the 
fair, young creature who had been contertt.to 
think. the world well lost for love's sake only, 


And while Lord- Leigh lived in the gay 
world .6f 1] -dife, with all its pleasures 
Efost vittenoas, fasts sttgslod. beavely on. 
great wi ess, there ravely-on- 
wards .« girl, whose sweet, wistful face 


‘4 grew sadder as the days passed, for whom 


no pleéastires offéred, whose socisty no one 
courted, and..for whom—like the Earl’s. young 
deed au eae meer’ 
' » oO cruel wor 

Lilian Bartw ‘ 
her lifé with*her own hand, 

Up to an hour of the-time fixed for her own 


‘| departure from Farlsmere she had quite. 


meant to yield to Sir Ronald Trevlyn’s-im- 
portunity, and become his wife privately, since 
it seemed his fortune. did not permit of his 
claiming her.in any other fashion; but as she 
talked to the old housékeeper, and heard Mrs. 
‘Mason’s simple definitien of love, it broke on 
Lilian with a. bitter pain that Ronald did not 
lové her ; that, if le were ashamed to marry 
her now in the face of all the world, he would 
be as much ashamed afterwards to confess that 
she was his wife. 

By a rapid decision the girl chose her own 
fate. She would, be no burden upon her lover. 
He should think her dead, and so feel himself 
entirely free.. The two true, generous friends 
who had offered her their aid should imagine 
her as asleep beneath the tranquil waters-of 
the river, safe from all sin and suffering. No 
one who had known Lord Earl’s pétted child 
should learn that she was in the wide world 
of London life, a toiler for daily bread. 

Of course, in the excitement and_ trouble 
caused by the sight which met Captain Beau- 
mont and his friend at the river brink, they 
postponed their journey to London until the 
next day. 

There was no voice fo tell them that late 
that evening a slight, weary e reached @ 
station ten miles distant from Earlsmere, and 
took a humble third-class ticket for the greut 
metropolis. 

When Lilian stood upon the bustling 

latform of the London terminus, a little 
fonl waif, she had much ado to 
keep: from crying, but the consciousness of 
how much. depended on her own exertions 
kept her calm, It was getting late, but shops 
do not close very early in that neighbourh 
80, the late heiress: proceeded to make -her pur- 
chases, for some subtle instinct told her that 
a woman without luggage must be regarded 
with suspicion. 

She bought only the most needful things. 
Already she was dreading what might happen 
when her little stock of money was exhausted. 
They barely filled the small portmanteau she 
had chosen for its. cheapness, but Shey. gare 
her at least the appearance of r tability, 
and it was mainly through them that a buxom, 
fresh-coloured landlady ultimately consented 
to receive her as an inmate, 

A small bedroom.at the top of the house for 
six shillings a-week! It was very humble 
shelter for the heiress of Earlsmeze; but at 





leagt if was clean and tidy. 


Mrs, Mathews looked sharply at her new 
inmate as they concluded the bargain, Lilian 
tendering a week’s rent. in advance instsad of 
references, 

‘“‘ What name shall I put in the receipt 
miss?” 

The new lodger turned: white as death, It 
was questions sach as. this which brought 
home.to her all the niisery of her position. 
She knew she was not Miss Earl,-but up .to 
that moment she had-never thought how she 
was to be called. 

A chance trifle settled thepoint. The paper 
on the wall of her attic, the blind at the tiny 
window, the threadbare carpet—all were of 
one prevailing hue, and Lilian in her per- 

lexity seized.on the colour of her abode-as 

er new, Dame, 

It was common ; it would provoke no ques- 
tions. There were hundreds of Greens in 
England. The most inquisitive person could 
hardly demand to which of them she was 


“ Migs.Green.” 

The again appoared satisfied. and with- 
drew. For more month, she kept ber 
lodger,, and had no reason to complain. Week 
by week Miss Green’s six shillings were forth- 
coming. She gave no trouble, uttered no word 
of grumbling, and if she grew paler and 
thinner day by day, if the light of hope 

ually died out of her eyes, that was 
hardly the fault of Mrs..Mathews and her 
Kk attic, 


‘as too true and itnocent to take -| bac. 


Lilian was not idle in that time. She sought 
‘employment feverishly —desperately. She 
haunted the offices which; profess to find 
situations for governesses, she answered every 
likely advertisement in the newspapers, bat 
nothing came of it. She was too pretiy to 
please would-be employers, and the account 
she gave of herself was too lame. 

“She had been educated abroad, and her 
father’s death had made her obliged to earn 
her own living. She had no relations or 
friends in England. She could offer no 

” 


references. 

People who had listened till then tarzed 
away at the last word. One or two, more 
uncharitable than the rest, told the girl point. 
blank.she must be nothing better than an 
adventuress to dare’ to confess to such a thing 
and so the time wore on. 

Every morning she started on her weary toil. 
Generally about one o’clock shegot a bun by way 
of dinner atone of the city shops which com- 
bine the business of pastrycook and restaurant. 
It was acheap refreshment, for besides the bun 
her penny procured for her a sight of two or 
three daily papers, Day after day she went 
there until the young woman behind the 
counter grew to expect her, and to regard her 
as much of a regalar customer as the gentlemen 
who came every morning for their sherry-and- 
bitters. 

She never spoke to any of her fellow-cus 
tomers, she never knew they noticed her ; but 
one day she was to be undeceived. In turniny 
over the Times to find the advertisements she 
came upon a short paragraph which made her 
head swim, and brought the tears.to her lovely 
eyes. It was veryshort and simple, being merely 
a notice to the heirs of the late Lord Earl that 
&@ considerable fortune was awaiting their ac- 
eeptance ; but the sight of the familiar name 
was too much for Lilian. She reeled and would 
have fallen but that a hand was laid support- 
ingly upon her shoulder, and a voice said 

‘This close shop has upset you; come out 
into the air, you'will be better there.” 

Almost unconsciously she obeyed the advice : 
thegentleman who had'spoken led her out of the 





shop and then turned with her down one of 
those quiet narrow streets which are to be 
found so often near our crowded thorcughfares. 
In this case it led to the Embankment, and he 
guided her footsteps until he could place her 
on one of the benches which stand there. 

Lilian expected he would leave her, but, to 
her surprise, he kept:his position, while, over- 





come by the shock, her long peat-up. grief had 
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its way. She sobbed until she st»pped from 
sheer exhaustion. 

** Waat is the matter ?”’ 

He was quite young, not more than five or 
six-and-twenty, bat he spoke with a certain 
authority as though he meant to have an 
answer; he had hai to fight life’s battle 
himself, and found it a pretty hard one, but he 
had never seen a woman in distress without 
trying to help her. 

“TI cannot tell you,” she said, simply; “I 
am be‘ter now, thavk you very much.” 

He sat down beside her. 

**You are not going to dismiss me like that, 

hope. You know weare not quite strangers ; 
we have lunched together for weeks; believe 
ne,” anithe deep voice softened with a rare 
charm, “two heads are better than one. I 
mayn’t be able to help you much, but I will do 
my best.” 

She shook her head. 

“ There are some sorrows past cure,” and he 
touched her black dress; “ but others can be 
soothed by sympathy. Do you know I have 
watched you ! afier day growing thinner 
and sadder, and [ have often wanted to speak 
t9 you before, only I thought it would offend 
you.” 

Lilian gave him one brief beam of gratitude. 

“You really noticed that! I thought there 
was no'one to care now. You ses,” and, oh! how 
sadly the girl spoke, “ this world is very big, 
but yet there’s no room for me.”’ 

‘*T shouldn’t think you wanted much room,” 
be said, half comically, ‘‘ what do you wish 
or?” 

‘* Something to do.” 

Gay Ainslie looked at her as though he was 
wondering what she was fitted for. 

“ And is there no one to help you—haven’t 
you got any relations?” 

oT) No ” 


* Nor friends?” 

“ No—and oh, I had better tell you all; I 
naven’t even got any references. I think that 
is why no one will me.” 

‘*No references!” as though he were weigh- 
ing the obstacle, ‘ Well, if you haveno friends 
I don’t see how you could be expected to have 
references. I need not ask you what you want 
to be ; of course, you’d say a governess, everyone 
does now-a-days. Do you know I thinkI can 
help you?” 

“Yes!” 

“Well, I havén’t got any children to be 
taught,” and he smiled_again ; ‘‘ but I happen 
to possess a sister who keeps a school, and if 
I send you to her she might be able to suggest 
something.” 

“Bat——” 

“Bat what?”’ 

* You don’t know me?” 

“I haveseen you pretty often, and that - 

** And youcan trust me without references !’’ 

“I think so. Do you know, to my idea, the 
very fact of your confessing to having none 
proves you can’t be a very black sheep. You see 
references are so very easily fabricated now-a- 
days that an unscrupulous person would invent 
them without thinking twice on the subject.” 

Lilian stared. 

“Really!” 

*'I wonder you never thought of it!” 

*T couldn’t!” and the blue eyes were fall 
of perplexity ; ‘ why it would be like telling 
lies |" 

‘That is not so very uncommon!” 

He rose then, and took out his card-case ; he 
poribbled an address on it hastily, and then 
asked ,— 

“ Do you know Leckenham ?”’ 

Lilian confessed her ignorance. 

“You take the train from Ludgate Hill to 
Leckeuham, and ourhouse is aboutten minutes’ 
walk from the station, anyone will direct you,” 
and then, without another word, he turned 
away, raising his hat as politely as though the 
shabby stranger had been a duchess. 

Lilian felt as ifshe wasina dream. After 
weeks of rebuffs and snubs it was very sweet 
to have a taste of the milk of human kindness 
shown her once again. She wondered if her 








benefactor’s sister were anything like himeelf. 
And then she rose and w to Ludgate 
Hill, with more hope than she had felt for a 
long time. 

Leckenham was easily reached, and Rose 
Bank as easily discovered. It was a pretty 
house ——s by @ carriage drive—as are 
all the houses in Leckenham. There was no 
intimation of its being a school, and Lilian 
began to fear she had made a mistake, when 
the door suddenly opened and a group of bright- 
faced girls made their egress, laughing and 
chattering the while. Thus encouraged our 
heroine rang the bell, and informed the smart 
young housemaid that she wished to speak to 

iss Ainslie. 

There was no difficulty; she was ushered at 
once across the hall into a small room, half 
library, half stady, where a bright fire burnt 
pro to the grete and a tray of tea things 
stood temptingly on the table, She gave the 
servant Mr. Ainslie’s card, and tried to hope 
his sister might be like him. 

Another five minutes and she could answer 
the question for herself. ‘Not the least in the 
world, so far as appearance went,” for Miss 
Ainslie was very small and slight, with bright, 
black eyes that looked you through and 
through, and rather a sharp expression of face, 
as though she were used to reading people’s 
character, and was rarely deceived. 

It was getting dark now. The short winter's 
day was closing in. The lady stirred the fire 
into a bright blaze before she spoke to her 
visitor. : 

‘IT hope I am not dreadfally rade, but I 
don’t think I have ever seen you before.” 

‘Never,’ said Lilian, rather taken aback at 
her abruptuess. ‘*I hardly know how to ex- 
cuse my coming to you.,”’ 

‘*‘My brother sent you, didn’t he?” 

“Yes. He thought you would help me.” 

“T always redeem Guy’s promises!” and 
the plain face grew beautifal with its kindli- 
ness, ‘‘ because I can trust him not to make 
rash ones. Now, what can I do for you?” 

Lilian explained, simply, that she was alone 
in the world, and there was no one to help her 
to earn her own living. 

Miss Ainslie looked at her sharply. 

** And you know no one?”’ 

‘I know no one to whom I could apply.” 

“Then you have had friends and quarrelled 
with them. Hadn’t you better make it up? 
Teaching’s hard work.” 

Lilian shook her head. 

“I¢ cannot be harder than waiting! Oh, 
Miss Ainslie, I think the cruellest thing in the 
world is waiting! Day after day to try, and 
always to fail, crushes the life out of one!” 

“Then you are not afraid of work?” 

“IT would rather work than wear my life 
out in an aimless, useless existence! ”’ 

‘‘T like that,” said Miss Ainslie, frankly. 
‘What can Pon do?” 

Lilian told her frankly. 

She sat down to the piano when the lamp 
came, and played one of Mozart's sonatas. 
She answered her hostess in French and 
Italian. She proved that she was intelligent 
and rarely be ag ar 

Kate Ainslie felt intensely surprised. She 
poured out the tea almost in silence. Not 
until Liliam had eaten and drank did she 


say,— 

Uy think I can help you, Miss Green. Only 
first I must ask you one question. If I knew 
your whole history is there anything in it that 
would make me refuse to aid you? ” 

Lilian never hesitated. 

“T have injured no one. I have had a 
crushing sorrow, and I may have been im- 
patient under it ; but I have done nothing to 
make me unfit to instruct the purest children 
in England!” 

For three minutes there was silence, then 
Miss Ainslie said,— 

“ And youcould bring yourself to go into the 
country, to live miles away from any town 
—shut up in a dull schoolroom?” 

“ Thankfally!” 





noted for their consideration? People who 
think a governesg beneath them; and that all 
Sepenand wiih Rin quiets bares "Tee 

ispe wit & qu ou 
think you could bear that of lite?” 

“TI can bear anything that is honest!” 

“ Then I think you may consider yourself 
engaged as governess to Lady Dacres, She 
was once a pupil of my own, and is good 
enough to declare that I am the fittest person 
to choose a sovereign for her scho>lroom !” 

* And you think she will have me?” 

‘* She will have whomever I send. Perhaps 
I ought not to select one of whom I know #0 
little ; but you possess all the needed accom- 
plishments, and very few le who do so 
are willing to exile themselves for nine months 
in one year, which is what accepting this 
situation means. I will write to Lady Dacres 

ht, and if you will give me your address 
I let you know her reply.” 

Lilian gave the ad . Lord Earl's 
adopted child had no false pride. She was 
poor, and it was no disgrace to her that she 
lived in a poor locality. 

Kate e, who knew London well, 
guessed a little how hardly things had gone 
with Miss Green, from the very fact of her 
lodging in Whitly-street, 8. W. 

She made no comment, only when Lilian 
rose she took her hand very kindly, and said 
in the sharp way which lost all ite sting when 


accompanied by her _ 

“Do you know, Miss Green, my brother is 
never mistaken in a face? The people he 
trusts always repay that trust! I look to you 
that Lady Dacres is not disappointed with « 
my recommendation ?” 

* She shall not be if I can help it!” 

And then the Jonely waif—the nameless 
orphan girl—passed out from that warm, bright 
fireside into the cold, dark gloom of the 
winter’s evening. 


(To be continued. ) 








SHAKSPEARE’S MULBERRY TREE. 


The house had been built in the reign of the 
seventh Henry, and Shakspeare bought it in 
1597, when he was -—T in his thirty-fourth 
year. There he spent the last eighteen years 
of his life, and com many of his plays; 
there he died, and thence he was borne to his 
tomb on the shoulders of some of the poor folk 
he had befriended. 

It passed subsequently into the hands of the 
Cloptons, and a t of the Cloptons, 
and a descendant of the builder of Stratford 
bridge, demolished the old Tudor mansion, and 
replaced it with a Newer ‘‘ Place.”’ 

ut that deed of vandalism was out-van- 
dalled by Parson Gastrell, who has been con- 
demned to infamy by the unanimous consent 


of posterity. 
In 1753 it pleased the reverend gentleman to 
cut down the mulberry tree Shakspeare had 


lanted in his garden, and under the spreading 
Sceehes of which Garrick and his friends had 
bean entertained in 1794 by Sir Hagh Clop- 


ton. 
But, as we know, it is an ill wind that blows 


ood to no one; and the a gave an im- 
at impulse to a “ genuine” l industry. 
Shakspeare’s mulberry tres multiplied itself 
miraculously, and souvenirs of the poet were 
sold at handsome prices, to be circulated 
through all the quarters of the globe. Nor did 
the profitsend there. Anad ment better 
calculated ‘‘ to draw” could hardly have been 
devised. g 
So we are sadly reminded of the ingratitude 
of human nature when we read that the Rev. 
Mr. Gastrell, after some years of “ boycotting,” 
made a hurried hegira from Stratford in the 
ht, “‘amid the rage and curses of its in- 
habitants.”"—Blackwood’s Magazine. 





Fovuspations are g20d, and paths are good 





“You could bear to live with people not ° 


but they are not enough. Foundations are 
made to build on ;.paths are made to walk in. 
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HIDDEN FROM ALL EYES. 


—_e— 
CHAPTER XXXI. 


‘*Grvz it me, Nell!’’ cried Vere, planting 
himself between her slim figure and the door. 

* Not till you have complied with my con- 
ditions,” looking up at him with sparkling 


eyes. 

if I will do anything you like—afterwards. 
Think of the poor fellow kept a prisoner up- 
stairs.” . 

“I do, till I die of laughing. I really 
thought you would have been the death of me 
at breakfast.” 

* Bat, Nell, it is no laughing matter,” try- 
ing desperately hard to retain his own gravity. 
“‘lassure you nothing but necessity would 
ever have made him put them on.”’ 

“That is exactly what I want to know. 
What is this necessity for a disguise? It 
looks very bad for him, and shady for you.” 

‘*I can't help it,” and Vere shook his head ; 
“it is his secret—not mine.” . 

‘* And this is his whisker, not yours ?” 

“Hush ! somebody might hear you.”’ 

“ That is your look-out—not mine !’’ with a 
parody of his own words. 

“ Bat you wouldn’t want to work a great 
deal of mischief against a man who has never 
done anything to hurt you?” 

‘“‘ I don’t want to give up an advantage with- 
out gaining an equivalent.” 

* Such long words stump me!” raising his 
eyebrows as he was in the habit of doing when 
vexed, “ Will you give it to me, or will you 
not?” 

“Tell me what, mysterious plot you were 
hatching at Nun’s Tower,’ —she saw him start 
as she fixed her eyes upon him—“and when 
you have quite sati my curiosity on that 
poimt, you may also tell me what ocourred to 
pat your highness out of temper with me on 
Friday afternoon.” 

“ The first is Mallon’s secret ; but the other 
is mine, and you are welcome to it. Do you 
know where you dropped this?” and he drew 
the red bow out of his pocket. 

“ Not at all,” looking at it in surprise. ‘I 
didn't know that I had lost it.” 

“ You certainly did not expect me to pick it 
ap,” nettled by her coolness. 

“Is it a sin to drop a piece of ribbon?”’ 

“It is something very like a sin to compro- 
mise yourself with a man who——”’ 

* dares to say I did?” her eyes flash- 


ing fire. 
“I, who picked up that bow in the arbour 
at Nun's Tower !”’ diplomacy forgotten in his 


: ‘*Nonsense, it never was there! ’’ increda- 
0 . 

“* No use denying it, for there it was. After 
what you had told me in the morning I was 
surprised.’ ; 

“Then do you know,’’ a light breaking over 
her puzzled face, ‘Godfrey Somerville must 
have put it there.” 

“ What for, when he hadn't an idea that we 
were coming!” 

is seemed incontrovertible. 

“ But it can’t have walked.” 

“TI am quite aware of it,” stiffly. 

“‘ And I never was there but once—the once 
that I told you of; and I don’t wear red bows 
on my habit.” 

_ He winced, for a falsehood from those pretty 
a seemed to stab him, and the truth was £0 
clear. 

“We won’t talk about it. Love bim if you 
like, bat for Heaven’s sake let there be no 
farther skulking !” 

‘*Ileave the skulking to those people who 
are ashamed to appear in their own char- 
acters!” drawing herself up proudly. “ Lady 
Somerville is calling me, 80, perhaps, you will 

wi Won't pongize fimnt S uidan disregard 
_ ‘* Won't you give itme?” utter ° 
—— cries of * Nella, Nella !” outaide. 

‘ °.’ 
“Ont of petty spite towards me, you are 





going to revenge yourself on Mallon. You 
on’t know the harm you are doing, or I 
think you would be sorry.” 

Tell him to trast mre more than you do, 
and he shall have it back.” 

“ How can I trast you? I would give any- 
thing on earth if I could!” pride, anger and 
ac flashing from his eyes. 

at » We can’t wait any longer!’ Meta 
called out. fore 

She opened the door, and put out her head. 

bag gy go on; I'll walk.” , 

“But, zood gracio ou haven’t got your 
bonnet on!” Teac Mis 

‘*T know, it won’t take a minute,” feeling in 
a fever for them to go away, that she might 
7 lose her chance of an explanation with 


yril. 

But Lady Somerville was far too benevolent 

to think of letting her run after them in the 
mud, so she was compelled to hurry upstairs, 
sorely against her will, with the lost whisker 
still in her pocket, 
_ When she came down, prepared to spring 
into the carriage with her gloves in her hand, 
she saw that it had moved off still empty, 
and that Lady Somerville, Sir Edward, Meta, 
and Vere were gathered round a horse, which 
was standing, with a rough-looking boy at 
its head, just in front of the ys) 

By their pale facesshe knew that something 
had happened, and, going forward, she ~ 
nised the horse as Pearl, begrimed with mud, 
and with a broken stirrup-leather. 

“Has Mr. Somerville come back?” she 
asked, anxiously. 

Meta caught hold of her arm, and hid her 
face on her shoulder, sobbing convalsively. 

“ We are afraid =r paeee ae | has happened to 
the boy,” said Sir Edward, clearing his throat. 
‘* Hie horse has come home without him.” 

“I knew it—I knew it!” and Lady Somer- 
ville’ clasped her hands together. ‘ When 
he didn’t come home last night I felt that 


something had happened.” 
“But there may be a mistake,” suggested 
Vere. Turning to the boy, he asked him sgain 


where he had found the horse. 

“Up Helmsdale-wood way grazing on the 
heath, with his reins a-hanging down in front 
of him, and mud all about his knees asif he 
had been down.” 

Meta shivered. 

“And how did you recognize it as Mr. 
Somerville’s?” 

“I knowed it well enough; there’s not a 
horse like it in the county.” 

“ And you have no idea how he got there?” 

“I Knowed nothin’ of ’im till I seed ’im 
afore my eyes, as I was drivin’ the cow out, 
ae 2 the milkin’ = over.” ae hee 

“Very strange!” murmur ir Edward. 
“ Go in—go in,” to his wife, as he put his hand 
pi ly on her shoulder, “it mayn’t be so 

as we ys 

Nella, who felt aghast and awed, led the 
mother and daughter into the boudoir, de- 
posited one on the sofa, another in an arm- 
chair ; and, after poking up the fire, sat down on 
a stool between the two, murmuring every now 


+4 and then such suggestions of hope or comfort 


as occurred to her. 

The was sent back to the stables, 
as the of going through the church 
service in public, with the mind racked by 
anxiety, was more than either the aunt or the 
cousin could make up their minds to face. 

Vere knocked at the door, and soy Dig 
a little way beckoned to Nella to come to him. 

“Tell Lady Somerville that Sir Edward 
and I are going out to fetch her better news, if 
we can; and”—lowering his voice—‘“re- 
member that Mallon is at your mercy.” 

With a significant look he closed the door, 
and soon afterwards there was a clatter of 
horses’ hoofs on the gravel. 

‘Nella, do you think there is any hope?” 
4 Meta, raising her tearfal face. 

‘Yes, dear, certainly I do. I think it is 

ble that Mr. Somerville was only slightly 
urt, and that when he picked himself up 
Pearl was nowhere to be seen.” 





‘** Bat then you never cared for him.” 

‘What has that to do with it? I ehould be 
very sorry if I thought he had really come to 
grief ;” and with the possibility of his death 
hanging over her head, she felt 80 shocked that 
her regret was quite sincere. 

“But, my dear,” said Lady Somerville, 
faintly, » he would have sent us a message !” 

“TI don’t think 80,—you see men are 80 diffe- 
rent—he might not think we were nervour.’’ 

“Hark! there’s someone just come in;” 
and Meta started up, trembling all over with 
renewed hope. 

Nella slipped out of the room, The servants 
were st g about in groups, their faces 
Wearing as scared an expression as if Somer- 
ville had been brought in acorpse. Although 
he was nota favcurite in the household, the 
mere suspicion of his death cast a mantle 
over his faults, and they only remembered 
that they had known him from a boy, and al- 
ways looked up to him as their future master. 
The head housemaid had the corner of her 
apron to her eyes; the cook gave ponderous 

hs, as she remembered the many times she 
had boxed his ears for stealing jam-pufis in 
the days of his aggressive childhood, when she 
had just put them straight in the dish to go 
up to the dining-room. The butler stood on 
the steps, with one or two of the footmen by 
his side, looking over the broad gravel sweep 
with a frown, not of anger but of sadcess, on 
his face, thinking of the many half-sovereigas 
which had found their way into his pocket as 
hush-money for school-boy scrapes, before 
some cloud come over the bright young life, 
and the wild, high-spirited boy had developed 
se a. reckless, sorrow-stricken man of the 
world. 

None of the household went to charch,— 
grooms, gardeners, and stable-boys started off 
in different directions to look for the missing 
man; and the maids decided unanimously that 
it would be unbecoming and disrespectful to 
be seen in public when such a calamity was 
hanging over their master’s house. 

Meta, unable to keep still, roamed from 
room to room, and finally established herself 
on the top of a windy tarret, in front of an 
attic ow, which commanded the best view 
of the neighbourhood. 

Nella, uncertain which she ought to be with, 
Meta or Lady Somerville, hovered betweea 
the two, haunted by the death-like look of 
Godfrey’s face when she met him on the road 
to Alverley. Oace or twice the horrid fear of 
suicide flashed across her mind—he looked so 
wild, as if capable of any act of des on ; 
but she banished it resolutely, and tried to 
convince herself that he would turn up after a 
few hours had passed, with afew bruises on 
his kaees and elbows, and a lame excuse as 
to the reason for his not having let them 
know of his welfare. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Meanwarte, Mr. Mallon was pacing up and 
and down his room with the impotent im- 
Jase ward of a caged es ge Vere had put his 

ead into the room and told him of the return 
of Pearl without her master, then gone off in 
a violent hurry without answering any of his 
questions. ; 

Danvers was sent down to glean any partica 
lars that he could; but there was little to tell, 
except that the horse had been found by 
Helmsdale-wood, with clods of mud upon his 
knees, as if he had been down, 

“Ts the skin broken?” Mr. Mallon asked, 
quickly. 

“No, sir; quite whole, without so much as 
a crack,” 

‘Then the mud might be some cursed 
dodge, to give them all a fright! Danvers, 
— think it would do if I cut the one 
whisker into two?” stopping still in front of 
the looking-glass as the bright thought oc- 
curred to him. 


Rivers rubbed his chin, and put his head 
—— side, as if weighing the matter care- 
jy. 
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‘*' You sae, sir, it isn't as if you were: wear- 
ing them for a Aornamoent;, the halfwonld only 
hide such a small portion of your face that 
Mr. Somerville, especially, if he beanywhere 
above ground, would recoguize you withoubaay 
difficulty.” 

** Yes, I suppose.so ! ’ disconsdlately. “Curse 
it alll why the deucedid one dropoff if the other 
stack on?”? 


‘* Yousee, sir, you -got very wes, scrambling 
throuzh hedges in the dark, and a damp sleet 
was falling all the-while. .-But Le piabey it 
up wondorful thess four days ; and recys mes 
my heart's been in my mouth lést tha‘truth 
should come. ont; and then, poor Sir John, it 
would have-cut him up thathe neyer would 
have-hela his head up agaia.” ; 

Victor's dark eyes softened-to ‘almost ‘wo- 
manly tenderness as ho thought of his father— 
the poor old: man! His only pride*was in his 
haudsomé; chivalrous-minded boy; who seemed 
born to'catry' the oki name with courage’and 
honour through the world; and wher that son 
was Gragsed’ from wader his: roof; and accused’ 
of a shamefal-marder, it is no-exaggeratioen. to, 
=. it nearly kife? him. During the long 
tedious weeks that preceeded the trial, he had 
changed from @ vigorous middle-sged ‘man, 
witha firm; upright figure, to a bent, worn-out 
old man, glad to-‘support' ‘his failing strength 
ona stout stick. “It seemed as ‘if shame 
and danger had literally been a heavy‘bardsn, 
which had: bowed down his back. ome 

Vietor, stung almost to madnes#by the false 
charge, resented compassion as if it had been 
an insult ; and felt so fierce and ap ap ce 
was inclined’ to quarrel, even “with the ‘ 
friends that still stuck to“him. Bat in the 
midst of the storm of passion he was always 
gentle with “his father, putting on a forced 
cheerfulness that the old man might be cheated 
into thinking that the trial-was -only'a sham, 
got up by Somerville in his bewilderment ‘at 
the loss of his sister. When‘ it’was over, and. 
the jury let ‘him off through want of sufficient, 
evidence, he came baek to-his home and tried 
togo on as'if nothing had happéned, eating his 
heart out in silenee, in order tomake his father 
think thet°all was welliwith him: But the 
old man’s love made him‘too clear-sighted to. be 
easily taken in. He saw that “his boy,” ashe 
always called him, was simply fretting himself 
to death, and sosent-him awaytriarthe Grange 
to be aw wanderer on the face of the earth—an 
innocent Cain, ‘yetwith the mark of blood 
branded on'his forshedd. 

When: travelling he adopted the name of 
Mation, that-all men migh® not shrink “from 
him‘as if he were'a ‘leper. | Nowe esuld‘imow- 


the wild craving for news ‘of Dulcie which? 


possessed Him, although he*had sworn that all 
was over between them. 


Writhing at the thought that her. name 
might be connected with that of a convisted 
felon, hs wrote to her assoon as the first be- 
wilderment had passed, to téllsher’ that which- 
ever way the trial went he wished her to;be 
free. A dull despair came overhim when the 
renunciation. was.complete,.the trial over, and 
he know .that they. had given him his life, 
after. making it utterly worthless, 

He had plenty of money with no use for it. 
If would have been a thousand times better, 
for him if he had been obliged to work for 
his living; for industry is almost the only, 
panacea there is for grief, But without neces.. 
sity to push him on,,he had not the moral 
courage to ask for employment, and:face the 
usual. questions ag to his antecedents. 

Without any motive, except to escapofrom 
England, he.wentover to-lrelaml,,and:chane=d 
to come across Cyril Vere walking in» the, 
Phoenix Park with a-frientl. -Vere instantly 
forseok .his other frieqd. and came towards! 
him, with eager outstretched hand. vie! 
dently the hgtefnl trial had made,no difference. 
to him ;.and Victor's heart grew se i 
warmer after his cordial greeting. ,Oyribmade 
him come: and. dine with himiat the:Gurragh, 
and. then. it was that the.scheme sas. broached: 


mer place.in-society, and enable the lover to 
reclaim his bride, - 

It had cost him a pang to assume a disgnise, 
and appear once more‘in the same ‘neighbour- 
hood where he had known thehappiest days of 
his life ;.. but his good fame depeniied on the 
success of theattempt, and ’Daleie’s white hand 
might be the prize! « ; 

With Somerville dead, and Robina gone, 
his last chance sesmed to be dying “bathe 
was inca fever to go out and “scour the coun- 
try once again, as he aid last night. when this 
ridiculous acvident- of the loss of Chis whisker 
made it impossible for him to move, - "Hewas 
afraid of risking: too much «when. his father 
would suffer soitertibly from the eousequences 
of exposure.as.well vas himself; bat he could 
searcely constrain himself to kesp inddors 
when @ great dealiseemed' to depend om hisown 
exertions: Consequently, ‘he fretted aud famed 
_ in wildimpatience,driving Danvers almostmad 
by his reiterated questions as to'what. was ‘to 
be done next—whether hairdressers’ ‘shops 
wore likely tos: hehkermeticeally closed on Sun- 
= where: i telegre? 0. at witich 

@-cou off a ram ? &0.; '‘&o, . 


‘The valet was t ,on pre- 
tence of inquiting-whether-an ’ had’ been 
heard of Mr, Somerville, as-yet ; an@ Vietor was 


left alone to pace up and Gown‘the room,’as he 
had. done all the restof the morning,;and pant 
for freedom,-with the eagerness of #poer negro 
| shat upin the hold of aslave-dhow. His ’re- 
'flections were-interrupted bya gentle knotk at 
\the door, outside whieh Nella was-stending, 
with roseate blushes on her cheelés; aad@.smell 
‘ packet in her .hand. , \ ees $ 
“Can't come in!” shouted’ ‘Malfon, in a 
{Beige remembering that he had forgotten to 
lock it behind Danvers. 

“T don’t want'to,” said a soft voice, which 
he recognised, to his'immense surprise, as 
Miss’ Maynard’s. ** Cyril told us that you.were 
unable to move; so I've brought’ a remedy 
which I think, will do you a great deal of 
goo Ags ’ : 

“ Awfully obliged! —indeed, I’m.more than 
gratefal—but—bat nothing. + am. afraid, will 
dome any good till I’m able: to get a. preserip- 
tion from a London doctor, So serry I cantt 
open the door.” cated Fhe 

* I couldn't come in if you did; but, as.you 
wore only suffering from paralysis of onachesk, 
I suppose you canuse your arms. .. u the 
‘door, the. least little chink in the world, aud 
T'll promise to shutmy eyes, if you like, whilat, 
I poka it through,” 7 

VictoxJooked intensely»pazaled. 0% {° 

“ Yon. areextnemély: kind to: trouble your- 
self about > semaine f ae satis, i! 

**Be quiak,- or, ey 

‘‘ But nothing will really dorme good.” 


“ Dhen-why. did-y: ‘mp: Heeause 
you dropped it last night?” —. y 48 
The. door flew open,.and Mri Mallon stood 


straightim front of hersloobking: so.intentaly. 
comiaad,-withya:red -hasidkerchief, tied rontod 
himfaece, that she nearly, burst ing. 

“How.can Leverthank:  heaaid y 
pean as he took the: recovered treasure in 

is Dand. ‘ 

‘s Remember, ;yaueau'’t-eome ontixyet,’’ she 
said, with a-knowing nod. *‘ You’ve.got to:re- 
peanerincen doamhpeaelgtin qaiaientanen am 

e.”” 


very long: is ight 
Nob swith: you. ase doetor :to!pulh me: 


ti 

“ Hushd.”’ She putvher finger:to: her.lips to, 
cantion ‘him to ba: silent,,.and fled. down ‘the 
passage, at the:bottom of which she.met Meta.. 
*¢ T was just looking for you,” she said with: 
vortebenaemndihelnoetedueapdiinnpres matt 
on:te her:arm, 44 vi M Wo’ 
know - batter: how to find thim than anyone. 


else!” ; 
Nella ‘opened her’eye 
“ Why?” . > > i 
% You ‘are -so -Clever,.-dn@ ‘se wide-awake. 
Papa ‘aud’Me. ‘Vere' have gone to Hel 


LT 





which was to make the outcast regain his fom) 


wood ; but that may be quite'a wrong ditestion,’ 


don't know how many "miles Pearl may! have 
gone after she had thrown him!’ 

‘*‘ No; and he may-have-stopped somewhere 
on the road. ..Of co Lil. go if you like. 
Tell them to'sa@dle Limerick whilst I get into 
my habi ow : % : 

“You: dear, good thing! I-wish you liked 
him better!” Ox : 

“You don’ tavant metoJove himmas much as 
you do, I suppose ?’’ ° 

“ Not quite ; but-you- needo’tv:ate him.” 

“ T shouldn't, if: he would letme alone’; but, 
you see, he is always teasing me!” as ‘she 
led the way ‘intocher room. 

«“ I only wish-he might do it —_— ” as the 
tears came intoher eyes, ‘‘Oh, Neila! surély 
you will be ‘ithe ‘never comes batk?’’ 

Yes, dear; that I should!” she answered, 
trathfully; for now ‘that: he was removed so 
suddenly out: of her*way, she began, like’ tho 
rest, to forget his-faults, } bah E * 

Meta weat downstairs-to order’ Limerick, 
but found that-all the grooms aud stable-boys 
had gone‘out°in a searching-party, headed by 
the coachman. a wt ® ; 

One of: the. feotmen, ‘however, who had 
began life in the ‘stables, volunteered’ to per- 
form ‘tho! task: of saddting the horce, to her 
great relief, and it wasnot long before he was 
brought round to the*hall door, fot © 

She was very much -grieved ‘to-think that 
Nella would have to go out-alone, but promised 
to'send Peter efter ‘her if he came heme in 
time, ; RSsersitMts sc 

‘Lady Somerville Gid not-approve of her 
oun all, aud insisted apom her having some- 
thing in the way of lanchean before she started, 
to which Nella — only consent if they con- 
sented to keep her‘com' < mm 1° 

Ibwae.a dreery mest, dhe: butler «and ‘toct- 
men stealing round the'table with the various 
dishes in solemn silenes,whilst:the hands that 
helped themselves ‘shodk, so that) they could 
searecly handle knife’ and fork,..dud tears 
mixed with the sauces on their plates, ‘ 

Nella- was! thazktal when-ib'wasover, for it 
was the ghastliest’: mookery-of:a luucheon' at 
which she had ever-assisted. Tay We 

Kissing Lady- Somerville, shevhurried into 
the hall, azid started? kly asshe could. 

Meta called after‘her manylast injunctions, 
and Nella Paap nig e et eeren ary an rh 
@ compassionate glaneeat ‘the ‘peor ‘li 

patient’ faeo; with whité dheéks!' still wet with 
teats, feeliigthat she would do much to bring 
back its colourand cheerfalness,; bat not know: 
ing that she tiskedall that she ‘held ‘most 
precious in life as she rode slowly dowm the 
drive with the gloomy: #ky; ofthe Qnil winter's 
afternoon overhead; and! Meta’s ‘Bring him 
back to me” in her ears. of 


Nor knowing. that Mr. Mallon ladeheem»to 
Nan's Tower on: Saturday afterncom emdifound 
itempty, Nellanaturallyconcladed thatif any- 
thing had really peepee to Goifrey Somer. 
ville, the news' would: probably travel there‘as 
foon as anywhere else. Theréfdreishe:made 
‘up her mind to. ride:boldly. up:totike doorand 
\make inquiries. 89 Sh 
If no one would ‘answer her ‘kook, | she 
would ride back and feel: thatshe had done her 
‘best. : } 
Anyhow, no harm could possiblycomie af it, 
for if she: edto: meet Cyril. omthe road, 
she svould tell him her purpose, and persuade 
him to come _ = RES Re “om 
‘Poor Godfrey |. Wi was dead,’ per- 
hepsy Cyril-wonld ‘cease:tobe jealous of shim. 


clinging | But what was the good of that,.ifitheyebeoame 


~~ jast before. his: marriage with 
alcie Arkwright?) >. i on 
ee ney ae ie ae tf 
one, in which everyone bat. the: 

father, mother, and daughter—seemed! bent 
upon teasing her'as much asvpossible.  . 

At Elstone her'life-uad:been ‘so. quiet'andun~ 
eventful, that she had found difficulty in 





for ’—with a little-cateh in her breath—* we: 


counting the days, when she had grown out of 
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the weekly clean cambric on Sundays; but 
now she woke-every mothing with the expecta- 
tion of a surprise, and.was rarely disappointed. 
Still she would not exchange the one for the 
other, anyphing was better than monotony; and 
though she had not Known’ it, Miss Arkwright 
must have been’on the tapis long: before’ she 
herself came to*Somerville Hall: 

Shewas prétty- enough, certainly, tomeet the 
most fastidious ; but her conducttowards 
Mr. Mallon, ‘avperfect ‘stranger, would ‘have 
seemed to-most people -rather- extraordinary, 
letting him fiddle-faddle for such a# time about 
tue ‘arrangement’ of her habit, after he had 
helped heron to her horse, and—Nella was not 
sure, but she suspected it—allowing him to 
squeeze her hand. 

Her thoughts strayed’to Mr, Maillon, a cap: 
tive in his own:room):firs?, because he had Tost 
his whisker, amfl: secondly, ‘beoause: he had to 
recover fromiafictitious disease. 

She could scarcely help laughing: ag ‘she re- 
culled his ‘expression/ofisurprise a8-she handed 
him .therlittle « and, thonght iit would 
have been, an >to -keep: him without ita 
little longer, if Cyril.had notmade her nervous 
as to the consequences. Then she reproached 
herself. severely. for thinking anything. great 
fun, when she did not knowif a friend of bers 
were alive or dead. It seemed so dreadfully 
heartless, r 

A man.was.ceming-towardg her, who looked 
rather like an ostler in his Sunday garb. As 
he was the first individual whom she had met 
she pulled: up and asked if he had heard of a 
hg who had been thrown from his 
Lorse 

The man pulled off his hat, and scratched 
his head. 

“ Danno-about’a ’orse,” he said, slowly, as if 
waiting foram idea which was loth to come; 
* bus ther man-up‘at our place with 
a cut on ’is head, Which '’e' said-as ‘ow ’e ’ad 
cobineaspill.” fous ‘ 

“) is your p?* she -aeked, eagerly, 
= ee thatthe ‘«gemman’” was Gomer. 
ville, .*!) ‘eeu 

‘“ Down yon@er—Fox ‘and*’Ounds—tarm to 
the.right”" | 

“She did*as ‘she was Bid, and rode down 
the first lhe she came to, till she saw 
thes in “front -of ‘her, with its wonder- 
ful papk of ‘hounds in full cry after a fox.as big 
as @ lion. . 

The landlord himself was standing at the 
door, atid cute forward at omee to know what 
he coulddo for.her?> 
There was a sick: gentleman in the front 
parlour, who ‘hurt himpgelf ‘by a fall, he 
said, in answer to Her inqnities, and he offered 
to hold Ker horse, ‘bis man being out: of the 
way, if she didzi’t mind.taking the trouble. to 
go in and see Kim—first door on the right, 

Nella sli down with great.eagerness, but 
felt a sudden feeling of shyness as she stood in 
the passage, wondering if Scmerville would.be 
glad. to see her, or sorry to be: found out, 
Then rameriibering the xnxious ones,at home, 
she tapped at.the door, and receiving no answer 
pushed if ge » and went in, 

Instead of’ G y Somerville’s “pale, good- 
looking‘frce, with‘his short black hair tumb- 
ling over his ‘wHite forchead, she saw an old 
man, “with~ e cheeks and ‘stubbly beard, 
the top’ ofits “Head swathed’ in a speckled 
hand Kerchief,‘a white choker round his neck, 
leaning back in\an arm-chair fast-asleep, with 
a pair of Goble eye-glasses dropping off his 
Pr a hands-resting on‘a ‘bundle 
of tracts. 

_ Neliaveould scarcely help laughing: at the 
ridicaloms iomahinesegstions the atetion 
looking dissenting minister;and the individual 
whom ste:was in'search of, as she hurried gut 
noiseleeshy ftx fear of waking him. 
pe tol ed Frvae-yepe Per mae ra 
¢ er horse by.meaus of an inverted 
rey Senor pat gly wa often used ‘for 
ae by inebriate. farmers w 
fou "a stitrup very perplexing 
work when you raw two instead of one, ard 


pan 
wai 





both ran away from you as soon as youthought 
you had mastered them. 

Annoyed at having been brought .so;much 
out of her way for nothing, Nella: trotted 
briskly back into the high road, the. sound of 
the chureh bells across.the misty fields. telling 
her that it was getting late, She wasparticu- 
latly anxious to leave Nun’s Tower before 
dusk ;-but when she stopped in front of the 
gates, the avenue of oaks looked asiif daylight 
had forsaken it. already. 

Only one boli was drawn, and, putting her 
hand over the.top, she. was, able to, undo it. 
Her heart rather failed her as she.rode slowl, 
up batween the trees, where Limerick ha 
pad giants fall elepyetertonetintonns mh 
an y; sterionuss 8, wi 
seemed aoe enough to hide the secrets of all 
the men and women that had ever borne the 
weight-of sin or sorrow. 

shereached thelawa she thaughtof.the 
day when she had first.looked up.at that.deso- 
late looking tower, and. Somerville had 
threatened.to shut her up in it if he chose. 
She shuddered at the .remembrence, as well 
as atthe dismal look the place wore,in ‘the 
failing light, a 

Slipping down off her horse, she tied the 
reins with some difficulty, because Limerick 
would not stand still, to. the.end.of one of the 
iron railings that ran down the. sides. of the 
stone steps, and then, taking her courage in 
both her hands, knocked boldly at the door. 
But, as she waited for it to be answered,.she 
wished with.all her heart that she had met 
Sir Edward or Oyril on the road. 

She had refrained from.telling Meta of her 
intended visit-to Nun’s: Tower,. knowing that 
the statement would excite immense surprise, 
and bring down.on her.a shower,of questions 
which she would find it hard to answer _with- 
out betraying his secrets bshind his baek, 

There .was.a noise behiad the door as if a 
barricade were being moved away, andi it was 
opened sufficiently.to let the. graff veice of 
Sarah Prendergast.come out of it, 

‘* Who's there ?”” 

“Miss Maynard. . I’ve cometo askif, you've 
heard anything of Mr. Somerville?” 

** Don’t. know, the name.” 

“But [think you know him,’’ parsuasively, 
‘Sas I.met him-hareence in the samm er:” 

‘““He might have been here--can't say. 
Many. garMlenee come here out. of curiosity 

2,” 

“TI saw him with my. own eyes—my horse 
ran away with me and brought. me here 
against my will—don’t you remember ?”’ try- 
ingge catch, a:glimpse of the hard,coarse'face 
within.. 

‘And them there. come..another wanting all 
sorts of things; there’s no end to tem.” 

_ “Jast tell meif-heis.alive or dead?.” coax- 


ingly. 

ay don’t know him, I tell you. . There are 
no .Somervilles-here ; they live in a grand 
place ont beyond Alverley. You had better 
ask there.” 

‘Bat I’ve just come from there, Oh, do tell 
me quick!’ looking round in :slarm ,af| tho 


gathering shadows, “ Itis.getting.soJate, and. 


I?m ina.hurry, tobe back.” 

“ What is. he to you?’ eyeing the-pretty 
face curiously through the chink, 

“ Nothing ; only his family are in great dis- 
tress, ‘ Think what you would feel if he-had 
been like. a-son to. you, and you didn’t.even 
know if he: were ft 

The soft voice was so pathetic in its.earnest- 
ness. that even Sarah Prendergast was in- 
volurtarily touched by it, and she shut the 
door, saying she would make inquiries of 
some one ¢lse, who might have-picked up'a bit 
of news abont the roads,” 

Left alone on the doorstep Nella feltiobliged 
to go down and.pat Limerick’s neck for com- 

Y} unconscious of the eyes which were 
tching her from behind the curtain in the 
window above the portico, 

Presently. the. door opened, and Sarah 
Prendergast, to her surprise, asked her civilly 
to step inside, 


‘‘ Thank you, I Jbaven’t time to come in,” 
she said, timi feeling: great reluctance to 
go inside those’ my doors. ‘Just tell me 
where I can find him.” 

“I tell you I know nothing about him,” 
erossly. “Bat if you don’t want to come 
inside, there’s nobody here that wants yout ’ 
“Should I hear anything about him?”’ hesi- 
tatingly. ; 
‘Why, that’s the only reason why I asked 
you in, There’s some one who, maybe, oan 
tell you.” 

Nella threw a.glance of regret at the fading 
daylight over her shoulder, as a prisoner might, 
as she halted.on the threshold of her prison ; 
and could not help a shudder as the heavy 
doors closed behind her,.and she stood for the 
firat. time «within the precincts of Nun’s 
Tower, 

Mrs, Prendergast ushered her into the sma!l 
room..on the right, where Mr. Mallon had 
found tlie untasted. luncheon, and disappearcd. 
A minute. later: quick steps came down the 
stone, hall, which somehow made her heart 
beat unaceountably fast; and, looking up, ex- 
pecting to see some servant with a message, 
she' saw Godfrey Somerville standing in the 
doorway, alive and unhurt,but with a strange 
look of delight:in his eyes which maie her 
wish herself ten thousand miles away ss-he 
camein, and closed:the door behind him, 


CHAPTER XXXTY. 


“Tats is an nnexpected pleasure,” said 
Somerville; with a slight bow. ‘I thought 
Meta might.come after me, but noi you.” 

She begged and prayed me to go and look 
fox,you, 80 I cama here as the only place I 
could think of, .Now I willgo home as fast as 
L.can,”) moving nervously towards the door, 
“and tell them to dry their tears.” 

‘*Stop a bit!” placing himself jin such a 
position that-he entirely blocked the narrow 
passage’between thetableand thedoor. ‘ Did 
you .tellithem where you were coming?’ 

“No; Lheld my tongue, out of charity to 

>, 

* Nell, yoware abrump! ” his eyes sparkling 
as: he.@gew a deep breath of relief. 

‘*T'll tell them all if you call me that again,” 
her cheeks flushing with anger. 

‘No, you:won’t; it would be absurd to call 
you anything else when we live'so much under 
the same roof together. Did they think I was 
dead?’ 

“Yes, of course they did. Your aunt and 
cousin have been crying their eyes out.” 

‘And you?” fixing his eyes upon her. 

“I took the trouble to came and look for 
you; surely that. was enough! ” 

‘“ The best thing you could do.” 

“ Aro you going to ride back with me, be- 
ary f can’t keep: Limerick standing in the 
cold?’ 

* “Notyet: Sit down, I haveheaps of things 
to say to you.” 

**© Yon ean tell nie them at Somerville,” 

‘* With five pair of eyes to watch me! No 
thank-you.” 

He was anxious not to frighten her, but 
every pulse was throbbing with wild and 
almost uncontrollable agitation. And he had 
some difficulty in keapingshis voico calm and 
steady. 

“Sit down,” pointing impsratively to a 
chair. “I must speak to you, but Heaven 
knows what [shall say.” 

Afraid of exciting him, she dropped obe- 
diently into:a seat, throwing an anxious glance 
at the barred window behind her, and then at 
the door, which she determined to reach on 


the first tunity. 
Soapaneiilen sat down beside her, and kept 


his right armon the back of her chair, which 
constrained her to lean forward, resting her 
élbow on the table. He seemed lost in 
thought; the silence became so oppressive 
that she broke it with the first question that 
oceurred to her. 





“Why did you pretend to be dead? ’?, 
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“ Why shouldn’t I? My whole life’s a lie; 
and one more or less makes little difference.” 

‘*I should be ashamed to say so,” 

‘*Shame is forgirls like yourself, when they 
commit some trifling peccadillo, which seems 
to them an enormouscrime. Perhaps I felt 
it when a boy; newI have done so much that 
. don't know what it feels like—I am past 
i 4 ”» 

‘I must go,” trying to rise, but he pre- 
vented it. 

“Stay where you are. I want to talk to 
you.” 

“Then bs quick, for Heaven’s sake. Think 
of those at home.” 

‘‘I'd rather think of you,” with a smile. 
* Look here, Nell, I’m going to confess to you—- 
just as if you were a priest, and I wanted ab- 
slation, I wasn’t a bad fellow once—not 
altogether bad, I mean. Shall I tell you what 
made meso? I had a sister—just about the 
same age as yourself—the brightest, cheeriest 
little creatare that ever lived ’-—hardened as 
hs was by the life he had chosen to lead, in 
talking of her his lip trembled. ‘*‘ We were as 
f ond of each other as wa could be—quite foolish 

for a brother and sister—and we were happy— 
wanting nothing more than to be together.” 

He paused, and leant his head on his hand, 
a3 if the remembrance of it were too much for 
him. 

“Then Maltravers came. I don’t how, but 
he made her love him; and I, who had been 
devoted to her all these years, was put om one 
side,as if I werenobody. Ishould have made 
up my mind to it if he had married her, and 
made her a good husband; but, instead of 
that,” his eyes flashing with sombre fire, ‘‘ he 
came down here, fell over head and ears in 
dove with Dalcie Arkwright, and gave my 
sister back to mé, her poor little heart broken, 
her mind gone. Wasn't that enough to make 
® man swear there couldn’t be a God in 
Heaven!" 

Nella turned to him with the tears in hor 
eyes, her kind heart full of compassion. 

“ Poor fellow! '’ she murmured, softly, all 
his roaghnes3 and insolencs forgiven because 
of his sorrow. 

* Am I to be blamed for rding that man 
a3 a& murderer?” he achat Gasuty. “ He 
killed hor reason—he destroyed her life, as 
much as if he had taken her by the throat ani 
strangled her, I paid him as he deserved, and 
if he had been hanged on the gallows I should 
have considered that the death was too good 
for him.” 

“Then your sister is not dead,” het mind 
bewildered, as she felt one mystery, at least, 
unfolding itself gradually before her. 

“Are you anxious to clear Victor Mal- 
tiavers?’’ he asked, with a sneer. 

‘I don’t know him,” she said, pate. 
“Bat if you have done him a wrong I should 
like him to be righted.” 

** Didn’t he wrong m3 first? Oan anythiog 
undo that?” 

“No, bu’ surely his punishment has been” 
great enougt already.” 

“A! Isee. You want to give him back to 
Miss Arkwright, in order that Vere may be 
free, Well it depends on yourself. I'm sick 
to death of itall. I'll throw up the game if 
you give the word.” 

“1?” looking at him with startled eyes. 

‘Yes, you. Do you know that my aunt has 
a perfect horror of madness, and if I confess 
Robin’s misfortune, I lose my last chance of 
the Somerville inheritance.” 

‘* Meta would never throw you over.” 

** Not Meta, poor little soul, but her parents 
would, and she is completely in their hands. 
Bat do you think I should care?” leaning 
forward with sudden eagerness. 

“I know you would,” speaking quietly, 
though her heart beat fast, at the look in his 
eyes;as he turned them full upon her. “I 
can’t wait another moment.” 

‘* And do you know why I have told you all 
this?” laying his hand on her shoulder, to 
kcep her where she was, and bending down so 
that his mouth came very near to her ear, 


“ Because you can’t betray me—you won't 
have the chance.” 

‘What do you mean ?”’ as she shivered, and 
drew herself as far from him as the limited 
space allowed. 

‘*I mean that if I am going to be virtuous 
_ shall be my reward. Listen, Nell, and 
on’t look so frightened, child—I won’t bite.” 

“TI want to go.” 

“You shall, bat it shan’t be yet; and when 
you go, I shall go with you.” 

“It is ridiculous to sit here talking in the 
dark when we can do it so much more com- 
fortably at the Hall,” trying tohide her alarm, 
which was rapidly increasing. 

**Do you object to the dark? Idon’t. I 
rather like it, and I have reasons for 
not wishing to light the candles. Ic might be 
a signal to the spiesoutside. Itislight enough 
still for me to see you, and that is all I want. 
But wait a moment, I want to talk. You are 
sorry for Maltravers; well, he shall be cleared 
aad made free to marry his Dalcie if he likes. 
You think Meta a great deal too good to be 
thrown away on a husband who does not care a 
farthing for her, except in a cousinly way. 
And all this I am ready to do—and why?” 

“Because yor are tired of acting a false- 


“Not abitofit. Iam going to doit because 
I cannot have two wives by the law of the 
land, and you must be one !” 

“Never!” trying in vain to struggle to her 
feet, but he threw his arm round her, and kept 
her down. 

* Don’t you know that I can’t do without 
you? Itis yourown fault. Itold yousofrom 
the first. Nell, dear, listen to reason, and 
don’t tremble so, as if I were going to kill you. 
You will stay here quietly to-night, and then 
to-morrow we will start for Paris by the 
Fann 

** Let me go!” 

“ Not likely, after longing for this, till I 
could think of nothing ,” drawing her to 
him, and kissing her cheek. 

“Let me go!” straggling frantically. 
**Help! help!” 

‘ You may scream the house down, if you 
like ; but, Nell, be reasonable. I don't want to 
frighten you. I would do anything on earth 
to make you happy.” 

‘*Then take me home!” panting with fear 
and indignation. 

“T can’t do that,” looking down at her with 
eyes that seemed on fire, but restraining him- 
self. from any forther demonstration. “If 
you won’t come with me quietly, I shall have 
to carry you off.’’ 

‘That wouldn’t be easy in England,” striving 
hard to find some means of frighteniag him in 
his tarn. “If you got me omer I should find 
some means of coming back. I wouldn’t stay 
with you for a day, or an hour!” 

‘tT think I should know how to keep you,” 
with a smile. 

“And when I came back I would tell your 
secrets far and wide; there should not be a 
ocean of England where you could show your 

ce ! » 

“TI shouldn’t want to; but you are not the 
sort of girl to betray a friend.’ 

‘*A friend!” with contemptuous emphasis. 

‘* Yes, I’m a better friend than Vere. He 
flirted with you down at Elsetone, and never 
told you that he had his eye on an heiress, 
When here am I ready to give up everything, 
money, position, and reputation, if only I may 
have you for ever,’’—his chest heaving—“ you, 
Nell, against the world! ” 

“Oh, Mr. Somerville!” clasping her hands 
in passionate entreaty. 

‘*Mr. Somerville!” he repeated, scornfally, 
‘Call me Godfrey, or I won’t listen to you.” 

“Godfrey, let me go home? Perhaps after 
a time I might like you better —and then——” 

“You would betray me, and snap your 
fingers at me afterwards. I’m up to you! ’he 
said, roughly. 

**No, I would not breathe a word,” ready to 





romise anything in her desperation. “ God- 
rey, don’t you underatand? If you took me 





now against my will, I should hate you for 
ever and ever; if you let me go I shall be so 
grateful,” her lips quivering, her clieeks as 
white as death. Oh, if some lucky chance 
would only send Cyril to her help! 

“No no, I cannot let you slip. Why 
shoulda’t you marry me, Nell, and be Lady 
Somerville when my uncle dies?” 

** Because I hate you!’ shaking all over with 
impotent passion. ‘Oh, Heaven help me!” 
as she realized the utter helplessness of her 
position, and the tears began to run down her 
white cheek 


&. 

“My darling,” leaning over her fondly, 
whilst the moonlight streamed through the 
uncurtained window and showed his black 
head in close contact with the gold, “TI will 
make you happy, as sure as death !’ 

**You couldn't. Oh help! help! help!” 

‘*Don’t tire your poor little throat; you are 
as much alone as if you were in the middle of 
Salisbury Plain.” 

“ There is a woman in the house.” 

“Yes,in my pay. If I chose to murder you, 
she would not stir a finger to help you.” 

Pao ny seemed — to ~ her, by 

& i is fingers on her mouth. 
Rae pa, mers Bn ray of hope. She threw 
back her head and shouted. 

She saw his face change as footsteps came 
hurriedly down the ball. In breathless silence 
she waited for the opening of the door. 


(To be continued.) 





EGYPTIAN HABITS. 


Tur ordinary inhabitant of the towas passes 
his life in a simple and uniform manner. 

Before sunrise he leaves his couch, performs 
the morning ablutions enjoined by his religion, 
and repeats his early prayer. 

To say his morning prayer after sunrize is 
forbiddea by the ordinances of his religion, and 
to allow the sun to rise over one’s slam 
head is regarded as prejudicial to health. 

He then drinks his cup of coffee, and smokes 
his pipe, either at home or ia the public cofiee- 
house. His breakfast, which he takes after the 
coffee, or sometimes before it, consists of the 
remains of his maal of the previous evening. or 
of cakes and milk, or for a trifle he procures 
from the market the ever ready national dish 
of ful, that is stewed beans. 

He then eagages ia his av.catioas, bays, 
sells, writes, works, or moves about, all in the 
most comfortable, quiet and deliberate manner. 

“ What is not done to-day must be done to- 
morrow,” in Arabic, “ to-morrow, if God 
please,” stands written on his forehead in large 
letters.” 

There is really nothing for which the Egyp- 
tian mechanics can be said tobe famous. The 
things in which they used t» excel are rapidly 
being forgotten, 

Toe fine mavonry of the older mosques 
would be thrown away on the architectural 
tas‘es of the pr. sent day, and hence the race 
of skilful mason: is becoming extinct. 

The coloured giass which used to be madein 
great perfection for windows and lamps is the 
product of a forgotten art, and most of the glass 
and china used in Egypt—even the national 
coffee-cups—are imported from Europe. 

The same fate has come to the turaers who 
used to make beautiful lattice window-sereens 

ople now prefer glass, and lattices being no 

onger required, turners are forgetting how to 
make them. i 5 set 38 

The potters do a g trade in unglaz 

rous La aor for cooling water, and the palm 
focaiahes occupation to many hands. 

Egypt is no longer famous for fine linen : 
even i's cotton and woollen stuffs are coarse, 
and its silk of poor quality. 

The tanuers, however, have not forgotten 
their cunuing in curing morocd? leather, and 
the love of ornament, extending beyond slippers, 


supports goldsmiths in all the small towns. 
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THE FLIRT. 


Sux speaks, and her tone is so soft and sweet 
You ignore other voices to catch the tone ;, 
And your heart is thrilled to a bitter beat 
At her smile—is it yours alone? 


Her fan is a wonder of pearl and lace, 
The fan, the modern enchantress’s wand ; 
She flutters and waves it with sach a grace, 
In her lovely jewelled hand. 


She turns to speak to that man at her side. 
Did ber voice sink down to & lower tone ? 
Ts her damask cheek more deeply d; ed? 
Or is it your fancy alone? 


But she’s keeping her heart for someone else, 
And you guess who it is with a roguish 
por it i it It 
Anda of magnanimous pity melts 
Your first contempt the while. 


Rich music, fall of sensuous charm, 
Comes chiming in with your pulse’s beat; 
You circle her waist with a thrilling arm— 
Was ever a waltz so sweet? 


Not she, but your vanity, leads you astray. 
You will find your mistake and soon recover, 
And smile in a very superior way 
At the faith of the next pcor lover. 


We all have a talent for sometbing, you know 
Hers is for charming ; she does it well ; i 

As the present state of your heart will show— 
Can she help this natural spell ? 


She will jilt half a dozen Apollos like you, 
Then marry some fellow so commonplace, 

That, barring the fact he is as rich as a Jew, 
You'll wonder what won him her grace. 


And will she be happy? Why not? And 
blest ? 


Well, people, they differ in temper and taste ; 
And a lover and ball-dress suits her best— 
Yes, more than the love you waste. 


T. B. M. 








REDEEMED BY FATE. 


ae 
CHAPTER XXI. 


Doctor Cuirrorp—a hearty, good-tempered 
lo: king man of abont thirty-five or six—came 
in the afterno.n atd had a long interview 
with Muriel, after which he proceeded to the 
stndio of Philip, with whom, as has before 
been stated, he was rather intimate. 

“I confess,” be said, referring to Lady 
Urwicke, “her case somewhat puzzles me. 
She is, without doubt, very unwell, and yet I 
can find no traces of disease.” 

‘She ascribes her indisposition to the 
weather,’’ 

Clifford shrugged his shoulders. 

“As people are apt to do when they are 
unwilling to confess themselves ill, as Lady 
Urwicke is.. There is something more serious 
the matter with her than that.” 

Thinking it might perhaps aid his diegnosie, 
Philip described the attack he had witnessed 
that morning, not omitting to mention the 
froth on the lips; and the physician looked 
graver. 

“Strange!’? he observed, drumming his 
fingers meditatively on the table. ‘ This only 
makes the affair more complicated. However, 
I cannot say anything definite now, but, 
perhaps, after to-morrow I shall be better 
qualified to give an opinion.” 

He sent some medicine that same afternoon, 
and when he arrived the following morning 
found Mariel wrapped in her dressing-gown 
and reclining on the couch 


guidly, as if to excuse herself, as he came and 
took a seat close beside her. 

“You ought to have remained in bed, you 
are really too weak for the slightest exertion,” 
he remarked, gravely, laying his fingers on the 
delicate wrist, in which the pulse-beats were 
80 feeble and intermittext. 

She shook her head and smiled. 

“T hate lying in bed. Surely you can give 
me something that will put a little more vigour 
in me, and do away with this horrible feeling 
of lassitude.” 

“TI will try my best, at all events,” he 
answered, replacing his watch; ‘‘but you 
must aid me by obeying my directions—the 
advice of all the doctors in the world will do 
you no good unless it is followed! Do you 
sleep well?” 

“Very well—in fact, tco well, for even in the 
daytime I am conscious of a sensation of 
drowsiness.” 

“Ah! and your appetite you caid was not 
good. Now tell me what your diet usually is, 
and more especially what it has been for the 
last week or so.” 

She complied ; he listened very attentively 
the while. 

“Of course you require more nourishment 
than you seem to have taken,” he observed, 
as she concluded ; “and abstaining from meat 
is lowering, stilh——” 

Still, it hardly accounted for her prostrate 
condition, and tke physician paused in per- 
plexity. He was not a fashionable London 
doctor, accustomed to have his words regarded 
as oracles, and content himself with receiving 
a couple of guineas for scribbling off a pre- 
scription, after which all thoughts of the 
patient vanished from his mind ; besides, being 
eminently conscientious, he was devoted to his 
meagan which was, indeed, all he lived for, 

or he was a bachelor, and had neither kith 
nor kin in the world. 

Lady Urwicke’s case, while presenting as yet 
ba alarming features, baffled and interested 


“ You are naturally delicate?” he asked. 

“Oh! no; I lookso, bat, as a matter-of-fact, 
I believe I am pretty strong. I have never 
had an illness in my life.” 

“That is what few people can say, even at 
your age,” he remarked, cheerfally ; ‘and we 
must endeavour that you should retain the 
enviable distinction, S'ill, under all circum- 
stances, it is better you should not try your 
strength by sitting up, and I'll get a nurse in 
to see that my medicines are given regularly, 
and that you take plenty of nourishment.” 

Bat this Muriel strenuously objected to. 

‘My maid can do all that is necessary,” she 
said ; “and, indeed, it would do me far more 
harm thsn good to have anyone watching me, 
Pray spare me the infliction, and I promise to 
follow your directions to the letter.” 

Clifford gave way, thinking it better to 
humonr her fancies, and then called in her 
maid—s rosy, good-natured-lovoking girl, who 
was devoted to her mistress, and very readily 
undertook the task of fulfilling the doctor’s 
orders. 
Before his departure, Muriel made a request 
that rather surprised Clifford. 
“TI wish you to say notling to my husband 
that may tend to alarm him about my health,” 
she said, a red flush creeping up her cheeks. 
“Tf he asks you, pray make as light of it as 
possible,” 
He gave the requized prowise all the more 
readily because, as a matter-of-fact, he was 
really unable to pronounce any definite opinion 
on her case, 
* * ” + 

That evening, instead of going out, Philip 
aced restlessly up and down the long gallery 
in which his rooms were situated, feeling even 
more depressed than usual. He had counted 
a good deal on Lady Urwicke’s inflaence with 
Haidée, but the illness of the former had pre- 
vented her performing her promise, and so no 
light bad been thrown on the young girl's 
mysterious conduet, 
One of those moods in which we are inclined 





“TI felt too tired to sit up,” she said, lan- 


to look at everything through a dismu! medium 
had been on Greville all day, and his inelan- 
choly was not decreased by the sight of Haidée 
passing through the hall attired in evening 
dress and leaning on the arm of Sir Jarpr, 
who was conducting her to the carriage wait- 
ing outside, They were both going cut to 
dinner; and, indeed, it was very seldom they 
were at home now, for Haidée seemed feverishly 
anxious to throw herrelf into all the guaiety 
possible, and the baronet, on his part, wes 
only too delighted that his neighbours should 
have the chance of seeing and admiring his 
fair bride elect. 

Philip went to the stained-glass window, 
and, throwing it open, leaned cut and let the 
cool softness of the evening breezes blow across 
his throbbing temples, while he looked at the 
gardens, all bathed in the amber sunset 
radiance, and beyond them to the park, with 
its grand old trees, under which the deer were 
herding together amongst the bracken. 

‘Is it for this fine house, these rich lands, 
and Sir Jasper’s title the has sold herself?” 
he muttered, bitterly; “I have heard that 
women are weak, fickle, changeable as the 
wind its:lf, and now I am inclined to believe 
it. Well, the chances were hardly fsir. The 
baronet has wealth, position, an honoured 
name to offer, while I have nothing but love,” 

Only, he said to himself, he would have 
given such love as should amply have com- 
pensated for the lack of all else. 

The sunset colours faded to a pale, faint 
primrose, that in its turn to grey,and then the 
dusky shadows of twilight began to close round 
the silent landscape, aud in the purple depths 
of the heavens stars came out, while from 
above the tops of the trees rose the moon's 
young crescent, looking like a pearly boat on 
an azure sea, 

Everything was very still; only the far-cff 
note of a corncrake from the dewy fields dowa 
by the river, or the shrill scream of an owl 
as it flitted noiselessly by broke the silence ; 
and perhaps it was owing to this cause that 
& faint rustle as of drapery being pulled aside, 
made Philip glance up quickly and look 





round, 

At the end of the gallery near which he 
stood were green-baize curtains, placed there 
for no ostensible purpose, for here the passage 
ended ; aud Greville felt a slight thrill of super- 
stitious fear run through his veins as he ssw 
that one of these curtains was held back by 
ahuman hand, although there were no signs cf 
any one behind the drapery. 

It was only for a moment this weakne:s 
lasted, then he dashed forward, pulled the cur- 
tains aside, and, as on a former occasion 
under similar circumstances, found himself 
confronted by—nvthing. 

“ There must be magic init. Iswear i saw 
the hand!” he cried, speaking aloud in his 
excitement, and gazing round to make sure be 
was alone. 

Pozzled and annoyed, he pushed back the 
baize and made a careful examination «f the 
oak panelling, which was eluborately and faa- 
tastically carved liked the other parts of the 
corridor, bat he found nothing to confirm Lis 
idea of there being an exit’; and so at last, 
more bewildered than ever, he gave up tho 
search, resolving to seek Sybil and tell ber 
what he had seen, in the hope that she might 
possibly be able to explain it, 

Accordingly he proceeded to her sitting- 
room and tapped lightly at the door, which 
was closed, and receiving no answer con- 
cluded she must be downstairs. 

To make sure he gently turnedthe handleaud 
looked in, and then fonnd himself mistaken, 
for there, at the table close by the window, be 
saw Miss Rathven bending over a basket of 
roses, into the hearts of which she ws cure- 
fully dropping the contents of the curious 
glass phial he had restored to her ontside 
Lady Urwicke’s boudcir a few mornings 
ago. Beside the basket was a large open 
volume, 

She was so absorbed in her employment 





that she had not heard his knock, but when 
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she saw him she started violently, and there 
came in her eyes an expression was 
strangely like fear. 

“I beg your pardon for intruding,” said 
Philip, standing with the deor-handle im his 
hand, and wondering at her agitation—so 
different to the usual ealmness of her demean- 
our. “ Have I startled you?” 

“ Yes,” a little haughtily. “ ¥ou should 
have rapped before entering.”’ 

“T did ; ae Isu yourwere too busy to 
hear me. to tell you of an incident 
that has just heguanehd in the corridor.” 

She received his story of the hand inoreda- 
nary enough—was inclined to ridicule it in 
fact. 

‘* You have-been listening to ths silly stories 
of the gallery being haunted, and they have 
inflcenced your fancy,” she said. ‘It is im- 
possible anyone can have been there, for, as 
you know, a dead wall closes in the: passage, 
and no one could have escaped from behind 
the curtains without passing you.” 

‘“Bat I saw the hand as distinctly as I see 
yours at this minute! ’’ 

‘+ You thought you did—the darkness deceived 
you,”’ 

‘“‘ Tt was not dark—not so dark'as it is here 
now.” 

“Well, then, you were the victim of an 
opticaldelusion. What other explanation can 
there possibly be, unless you believe in 
spirits?” 

For a minute he felé almost sorry he had 
come since she was so sceptical, and clearly 
not inclined to pursue any investigationsin the 

matter. 

“T was wondering,” he said, hesitatingly, 

“whether there was a secret door behind the 
ourtsins—you know one often hears of such 
things in old houses like this,” 

She started, genuinely surprised at the sug- 
gestion, 

“No, I think not—I am sure not, I have 
lived here a good many’ years, and never heard 
such a possibility mooted before.” 

‘** Then I suppose I must be content to accept 
the occurrence as one of those strange ones 
destined to remain for ever a mystery,’’ he cb- 
served, rising and going towards the door. 

On the threshold stood Chevell, Lady 
Urwicke’s maid, with every sign of agitation 
in her manner. 

“Ob, if you please; miss, will you come to 
my lady? Sheisin a sort of fit, and looks to 
m.asif she were dying!" 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Lert to himself, Philip's. wonder and per- 
plexity concerning the event that had just 
happened was lost in anxisty on Mauriel’s ac- 
count. 

He had really conceived a great liking, 
smounting, indeed, to fonduess for her, 
based, no doubt, on the kindness and sym- 
pathy she had invariably shown him, Besides, 

we tied a fate he instinctively felt to be hope- 

eesly unhappy. 

“She seemed so lonely—ill in & houses where 
no one cared for her, save Haidée, from whom 
the knowledge that her indisposition was any- 
thing more than temporary had been stu. 
dionsly kept, and who had been prevented by 
Sybil from going to see her, 

Lord Urwicke had that very morning gone 
te London, sammoned thither by Mr, Darley 
on business connected with his estates, and 
really unaware that there was any danger to 
de apprehended from his wife's condition ; for 
Dr. Clifford, in answer to his inquiries, had 
contented himself with the vague platitude of 
“want of energy and general debility.” 

In point of fact, Claud had come to the con- 
clasion that the sooner he and Muriel were 
away from Heathcliffe Priors the better for 
both ; ‘and as his own house would not be 
finished for some time yet, he resolved to 
hire one at the seaside, where his wife wonld 
stand a better chance of recovering her health, 
while he would escape the entanglement into 
which Sybil was‘subtly drawing him. 





Perhaps the thoughts of 80 many 
miles between Mariel and et Eh was not 


Rae asc scaditpc 


in kindness the first. day he had entered. her 
father's house, and: who had done her best to 
help him ever since. 

e waited in the outside:her door, 
until he-saw Chev come , to... fetch eo 
vinegar for bathing her aiteatiabemeant 
aang he atadpet her toask how Lady Urwicke 


Well, sir, 8 sir, she's come out of the sort of, fi 
unt teok her,” answered the girl, . 
usually red, cheeks were now quite pale ; “ but 
she seems too weak and ill even toe speak;.and 
if I had my way I’d have the doctor :here.at 
once. He told me to send for him in caseshe 
had-one of themiattacks, but. Miss Ruthven 
says it isn’t worth while. Shegays myJady 
will be-all right in half-an-hour, and..it. isn’t 
my place to contradict her.” 


From this Philip concluded: the attack to 
have been similar tothe onohe had- oe 
and this being so he at’ once decided: Dr, 
Clifford ought to be summoned: 

Rightly or wrongly he distrusted’ Sybil 
Rathven, and:had ieee sofrom the very.com- 
mencement of their acquaintance, therefore 
he-put no faith in any soli might 
pretend on Muriel'sbehalf. He'had beard the 

current concerning her former relations 
oan Lord Urwicke; and from what he himself 
had witnessed was inclined ‘to. belicve: his 
marriage had made no.difference’in her sen- 
timents, whatever it might have done in-his; 
and on the:many occasions: when hehad seen 
them together he fancied hevhad! detected a 
bitter and con ous loathingin Sybil’s 
manner towards the woman who: bore the 
name and title she had once fancied would be 
her own. J 

Taking into consideration all these ciroum- 
stances, ‘Philip came to the conclusion that he 
would be justified in assuming the-initiative, 
and sending’ for Clifford. True, Sybil would 
be very angry, aud perbaps Sir Jasper, too, at 
his pi Ba han but, after all, that was a se- 
C consideration, for he did not valne the 
good opinion of either, and in a few days he 
would probably say good-bye to them for-ever. 
If by his action:‘he saved Mariel any suffer- 
ing he need not stay to calculate: after-conse- 
quences. 

Thus arguing, he snatched up his hat, and 
in a few minutes was out in the park, walking 
along at a good stiff rate towards the village. 
Fortunately, Clifford was at home, so Philip 
got up in his dog-cart and rode back with 
him 

« Perbaps; ” he said, as they neared the 
house, snd the remembrance of Lord Urwicke’s 
auger at his display of interest in Muriel 
struck him, “you bad better not say eny- 
thing about.my -having fetched you, but:drop 
in casually as if it had been’ your own idea 
to come, I will get dowmhere, and after you 
have seen Lady Urwicke, I'should like to hear 
your opinion, I’ll'wait in the library till you 
come!” 

The physician nodded assent, so Philip 
reached the house on foot about ten minntes 
after he had. gone in. He went straight to 
the library, which was in semi-obsourity, for 
the lamps had not been lighted, and the only 
illamination came from the mooubeams, which 
were filtering in ‘through the stained-glass 
windows, and falling in long slants of coloured 
light.6n the earpet. 

He. had not been there very long before the 
docr was gentl 4 thvte atidea aud quietly as a 
shadow Sybil Ruthven glided in. Without 
perceiving the motionless, figure seated in the 
gloom ef the curtains, she adyaneed to the 
steps, ascended them, and a large 
volume-o2-one-of the highest shelves; ‘be she 





came down and withdrew as noisekssly as she 
had come. 
* ~-*® * 


atta ee ee worse,” said 


entering Bo aaa eras 


fee long ge strength. 
diminish and, unless. pM 
very hed 9nd sink from ustion. Do 
a saan when. Lord. hsp initet cal 


Pioreretnt 


sabia ae 

If he were\here Tahould tell. 
call ina povaees T N ) Lsball ie 
so on my own’ to-moirow. morn- 
ing unless the Areas eee 
ment, 

“Do you-think; then, there 

“Not immediately—that ie 
not die to-night, or bape 
cetainly not worth forty. 

Philip received the’ i 
silence—so young, so tar 2 the fiat — 
gone he paren yield, her. soul into 

er 


‘And Toaudialy. cones tal I do.notiunder- 
stand her case,’”’ continued ; the-deotor, coming 
and standing where the lamplight fell on his 
perturbed face. ‘ Paroxysme,such as the two 
she has had don't. come. without: a - gr 
cause, but what that cause ia I am-unable to 
say. The hypothesis of poison hag suggest 
itself to me—unlikely, Sprovchie as it is— 
but ber symptoms do not -with the 
a of any 7 - — ly said 

may pro! n I have especially 80 
I am forced to.give the idea’ 

Philip ty a od violently, an 

‘* Those ws in 
perhaps be aware, lead i 
blue line on the gums, bat; for “th 
uite sure it has nothing to do with 
n. Itis not/ofteu I find .myself in.such a 


dilemma, but now I wong d say; Lam ata 
to. keep mpyper 


biswifa 


Pete 
cea 


ste b All I can-do 
stren y administering _ae tien, 
ment as possible, and. dineotly I get.home T 
shall send off a nurse whom I can trust, and 
who-will sit up all night with her.” 
‘‘Then you don’tintend staying yourself? ”’ 
“Tecan do no good at present, and I have 
another patient I am bound: to see. When I 
have left him I shall return, an@ hear “how 
Lady Urwicke is; but I don’t wish to alarm 
her by remaining in the room. I want to kee 
from her all idew of her danger if possible, an 
I have perfect in the woman.l shall 
send, who will not quit her side for an instant.” 
“ Miss Rathven isnot with her new!’ ex- 
claimed Philip, in, a quick tone of alarm. 
“Miss Rathven—no. She wasn the room 
when I first. went, but I sent. her ont to take 
some roses away,,aud I told.her not -to. return, 
for it.struck me,her presence made Lady Ur. 
wieke nervons,..and unable to. answer: my 
—_ re oye was very, spgry af 
her dismissal, for she seemed extremely 
anxious to stay, and, I helows, ae resented 
my insisting on.carrying my; 69, 
women are . such. . perfe | peed 
creatures that there are two. ways, of 
managing them—either po tg or. per- 


“ What did you. say about. roses?” {asked 
Philip, who. at. any -other time £.. have 
laughed at this classification with tdto.the 
fairer sex, but.now-only lookedwe: sqnieted. 

“Why, whén I entered the iscountess’s 


room I.could hardly breathe, :the; ounemprere 
wae perfectly stifling with perfume, and I saw 


. emptoriness !” 


, on.a.table close bythe side of the bed; a. great 


bowl full of roses... Everyone knows .how un- 
healthy flowers. ave at.nighit,, but. I. certainly 
had no idea how entirely their. scent. would 
permeate the air. I-never smelt eur _ 
it. in my life before. Of course, I a (3 

‘ out.immediately.” 

After this the doctor hurried.off in order, to 

send the nurse, while.Philip sat still, his head 
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resting on his hand, until at last he sprang up 
and reached the book Sybil had put back on 
the shelf. It-was, ‘ashe: , the volume 
on “ ” he had: seen studying once 
sa= sapagreyh leaves they fell 

towards the 





to. ‘aout ea sre obtain. ig I villeedenwe: 


cola a 






**Qneiis to get possession 


: volume—the British: 
Museum,.amd ‘here he resolved to seek it. He 
would takéthe first train in the morning, and 
if: fie: amiadeithe best of his time he might 


urn eerie in the 


“And you — allow no one else in the 
zoom?” 

“ The’doctor las given me'st¥ict orders’ not’ 
to do so, sir.” 

“ Bhatt: well ;-batd liaveanotherinjunction| 
toadds: Will you:sebtiat; your patient neither 
éats- on drinks: an: utiwhet you yourself 

prepare, and, above all, allow no. flowers: to. be; 

loniaue: the sicleehamber?”’ 
Dhenutse looked »-but at oneegave: 
the vequired:promise, She did not: know ‘who} 
Philip-wesy and naturally supposed him: to: be: 
@ velative,of Lady Drwitke's: 

The young aman then slipped! in, her hand. a 
note,.on which’ he-chad written!afew words: to} 
the: physician; and, satisfied that:he had tadsen! 
all the) precautions necessary, went, upstairs: 
again: 





‘CHAPTER XXIil. 


Tau dabitués of the ,reading.room of the 
British Musenm,are,:as @ rule, too much/oceu- 
pied.in their own,,concerns. to ‘tronble .them- 
selves much )abont. their neighbours—not but 
what this: rule. bas. its; frequent and glaring | Preece 
exceptions, too—and mo .onejseemed: to. notice 
the young man-swho, with: the:aid of a. ra- 
ference; work. he wanted,.and 
then:sat, down iand progeeded,.to-consuls it. 

z wos Ran aan 2 age saceessiul, for 

e a shee paper from: is: wna 4 
and: copied im full e fromm anon 
and 128, after which: he it over ad 
to see that it, was, eorrect; and then -went. out, 
called... hansom,, and-was.-driven te —— 
Street, Strand, wherehe descended, and ‘stood 
fors.faw miinntes +hesitating,in:fxont ofa win- 

rienislaxticles 


dow’-in which difierentkindsof o 

“nae he \went. i di b 
inj end; wes.met-by a 

darkeyed, dewishdooking woraan, dressed: in | 


some, Bastern texture, Bs yom ap ai gold 
benenin ines ol gel 
ash yep i eli opmmr oj | Bir, ot he 
eth pe Geealon wnsiensils 
Pilg loned rome ane ay ml BB | 






” hie said to himself, his face |< 
least see its contents— |’ 


 or-at 
dine it?” ‘the 
a ; 
sure ‘of a 


his-veice almost. to-a! 


“T wantan Indian essence for the purpose of 


perfuming flowers 
The woman i jooked at him keenly, and, 


he gy y satisfied by the result. of her survey, 








littered over with gorgeous oriental — 
gold and elver broidery, Turkish rugs, 

china, and all the vam ger varie 
museum or curiosity 

‘her iuto a smaller Gabe, mane 4 
7 laboratory, for tndbuecewenintes a 


chemistcy, while te te ce 
man, who,#?ith 


a , while at 


















‘significance, “a 
purpose of procuting a 
fay in a small glass 


hieroglyphics. 
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‘She came here J: uly 28th,” 

‘* Right,’’ said the. chemist, turning over the 
‘leaves et a book; '‘Ikeep a list of all my cus- 
tomers’ purchases, also the date of their visit, 
linvesserof'reference:being requited. I suppose 
‘you are-aware this essencelis' expensive?” 
“What will: be the prices of «small phial 
be Nema im question?” 
eas” 

Phill mot so much: money’ with: him, 
bat he offs diamondciug,he was wearing 
a Mrs; Maxwell~antiiaid it:on'the 


nc, ittin w day orctwo;” he ‘said; 
end ‘the-chemist, after examining it with the 
critical attention of an expert; put it away as 
‘ifsatisfied‘as to its*valae, and 'themitook from 
locked “cabinet :a: small sealed phiai, pre- 
cisely like ‘the-one'S ybil:Ruthvenbad declared 
contained attar of-roses. 
Five minutes later, Greville-was again in the 
hansom on his way to Euston Station, from 
whence he found he could get to Heatheliff 
by an earlier train than from Paddington. ‘So 
preoccupied was he, thikt on leaving the book- 
spgcttee Pe. he ran up against two getitlemen, 
have passed on with an apology 
had not the younger’seized him’ by the sleeve 
and detained him. 
“The very man, by Jove!” exclaimed 
Robert Pierson—for it was he. “ Why, Gre- 
vile — are you off to in such a hurry?” 
ap to. retarn the barrister's greetin sl 
phites saw “ir he was accompanied by at 
loosely-built, brown-skinned man,.with white 
hair and whiskers, clad in a travelling suit of 
light grey—a man whose broad; horny hands 
announced him to have been no-favoured child 
of fortune, ‘but one. who had earned'his bread 
| bytheisweat of‘his brow. He was scanning 
Philip with earnest attention. 
at we ieee the point of telegraphing to 
| you,”’ jerson; ‘‘ but.as you are in town, 
Lshall b be. ein the trouble. Will you-come 
'to.my-ehambersatonce?” 
“7 cannot, my»train starts inten minutes,” 
et” you. must. put.off going until; to. 
night.’ 


way through the shop, which was | that 





urgent necessary that I should get back to 
Heathcliff immediately. 

The barrister stared. There was arspressed 
excitement in the younger man’s demeanour 
he could not understand, and the gravity 
of his expression seemed to say it owed its 
origin to no very pleasant source. 

Ofcourse you know your own concerns 
beat,” he observed, shrugging his shoulders; 
“ but I certainly thought you would-be anxious 


to-mest Mr. Matthew Seaforth, who I now 
liave the 






\ oi gy ‘tb you. 9 * 
up eagerly, and a out his 
glass | hand, ‘the coloniet warmly shdok, 
gt has arrived a little ‘earlier 
ted. I met him-at Liverpool, and 
nthe fi together,”’ said Pierson, 
‘amore retired’ part of'the 
eee com qua alone. 
je lained your Histery ‘to 
he is bolt to eoinivide with mein 


eS Mate aattaied dian ov 

ever now,” said’ Sea- 

a yop ofsome emotion, ‘ for alesse 
my 





























thinking we can easily putithe 
matter’ to the: test,” remarked the barrister, 


a |. rom ‘of his usual stoicism, shared:in a 


egrée excitement of the other two, 

eaforthiliewin his a -book the letter’ho 
received his sister telling. him of her 
_ 80n’s birth; you think-you remember the 
writing on‘theoutside of your stolen: packet 
bi wie well to identify it?” 

‘Greville answered in the affirmative; and 
‘thereupon Seaforth; with hands: thatitrembled 
slightly, took. out-ati old, yellow-looking epistie, 
With the-gomere frayed; and the ink faded, 

‘it to the young man, 


| “Tis the same!” exclaimed Philip, with a 


deep inspiration, andfér aminute neither of 
the three men spcke. 

“Then all doubts are at an end, and your 
sister's identity with Greville’s mother is dis- 
tinctly proved,” said Pierson—who was the 
first to recover his self-possession—to Matthew 
Seaforth. ‘*Can you not,” turning to Philip, 
‘postpone your journey now and/come back 
wth’ me, so that we may consult together 
PH the next steps ‘that ought to be 


Philip shook his head. 

“Bat, surely,’’ exelaimed the barrister, a 
littlo;impatiently ; ‘there ismothing awaiting 
you at Heatholiff of equal-impertance |” 

“I tell you itisa matter of life and death |!” 
answered the young man, who: even new 
trembled with.apprehension'as he. thought of 
what might be heppening atthe Priors. ‘I 
would not jmiss: the next train for a thousamd 
pounds ; but to-morrow I will be at the Temple 
withont fail.” 

With this Pierson was forced to content 
himself, and at that. moment, the guard blew 
his whistle, and Greville had,only just time to 
rush forward: and take his seat before the 
train started. 

The barrister followed him,and-steod at the 
window of the carriage.after closing the door. 

“ By-the-by, how isit you didn’t-answer my 
letter?’ he asked, suddenly. 

“ Letter—what letter? I -bave not heard 
from you: since I last saw you,” shouted 
Philip, contriving to make his voices heard 
above the-roar of the engine andithe. clash of 
metals; and Pierson, who was. natucally sur- 
prised ‘at. the reply, found himeeli at. that 
minute forced to-hop ont: of the way inorder 
to. avoid.being-annihilated by a piled-up wag- 
gonof heavy luggage propelled. by aphilesophic 
porter, who was; seemingly under the impres- 
sion that. his. remark, ‘‘By leave;-sir,” fuily 
entitled him to drive his juggernaut over the 
body-of any passenger hapless enough to get 
in his way! 

It was about three o'clock when Philip .got 
back to The Priors, and his first action wasto 
rash upstairs'and knock at Murielisdressing- 
room, his summons beivg answered by 

nurse, «who said. Lady Urwicke remained:in 
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[rurire ’sAW SYBIG B:NDING OVER A BASKET OF ROSES, INTO THE HEART OF WHICH SHE WAS DROPPING THE CONTENTS OF A PHIAL.]) 


word. She had, however, been free from pain 


so far. 

“Dr. Clifford has been here nearly all the 
morning, and has only just left,” she added, 
** He telegraphed to Lord Urwicke’s club, and 
also to Sir James C——, the great London 
pbysicien, who is coming down to-night,” 

“ Then no one has seen the Viscountess?” 

‘*No, not even Miss Darrell, who stayed 
outside the door for more than an hour, weep- 
ing so bitterly that it was as much as I could 
do to refuse to let her in. However the doctor’s 
orders were strict, and, as I told her, I dare 
not’ disobey them. Miss Ruthven came too 
—has been to the door several times to in- 
quire.” 

‘* And there are no flowers in the room?” 

“Not one. Miss Rathven had a rose in her 
waistband when she came. I noticed it be- 
cause of what you said last night,” 

Philip turned away satisfied—at least no 
more mischief had been done, 

Still he could not be too expeditious in 
guarding against danger, and s0 without even 
staying to change his coat or take the marks 
of dust and travel from his appearance, he 
sought Sybil, who he found in her own room 
—a room rich in ‘rose-coloured silken drape- 
ries, mirrors, gilding, and ormolu; for Sybil’s 
sensuous, pleasure-loving nature revelled in 
luxury, and, to do him justice, her brother 
made no effort to stint her expenditure. 

She herself was sitting close to the flower- 
filled window attired in a tea- gown, and having 
an appearance of lazy langour, as if life held 
nothing of more importance than the duty of 
drinking afternoon tea out of quaint cups of 
Sévres china, 

“Come and sit down, Mr. Greville, and I 
will give you some tea,” she said, waving him 
towards a chair, “Do you take sugar?” 
pausing with the silver tongs poised in her 
hand. ‘“ You won't have any? Very well. I 
make a rule of never pressing anyone.” 

She sank down among her cushions again, and 
Philip watched her as she leaned back, grace- 








fal, negligent, beautiful, her full red lips curved 
in a half smile, her heavy white lids drooping 
over the lustrous eyes till the long lashes swept 
her cheek, Had he wronged her in his thoughts! 
Could she indeed be capable of what he be- 
lieved, or was the theory he had built up only 
a hideous fancy, ® monstrous delusion ? 

No, the proofs were toostrong. This woman, 
with her soft, southern grace and subtle 
beauty, was only a lovely human panther, who 
would give no quarter, show no m to the 
victim hapless enough to fall in her clatches ! 

‘© You are quiet, Mr. Greville. Is it only for 
the purpose ef looking at me you have honoured 
me with your presence?” she asked at length, 
with a playfulness that masked the impatience 
she dared not show. 

“No, unfortunately I have come to rpeak on 
a subject of the utmost gravity—Lady Urwicke, 
in fact.” 

He was keenly observant of the swift change 
that passed over her face, 

‘What a sepulchral voice!” she exclaimed, 
with a little shiver. ‘‘ One wonld think from 
your tone that I had something to answer for 
regarding her.”’ 

He rose up in his excitement and stood 
before her, pale, stern, and accusing. 

* You have all to answer for—for if she dies, 
as is only too probable, you will have been 
her murderess !”’ 

(To be continued.) 


= 








Honearmn Bravry.—A fair correspondent 
is inclined to be enthusiastic about the beauty 
of the Hungarians. The men are simply gor- 
geous creatures—the handsomest in the world. 
The first of them she saw, the captain of a 
Danube steamer, was “ a very god in physique,” 
and she soon found that he was only a fair 
specimen of the race, These grand fellows 
dress with taste and magnificence. In des- 
cribing one of them who visited her, she says : 
‘* He came in robes as splendid as the robes in 
an Eastern tale. He wore the costliest of 





velvets, the richest of satins and the rarest of 
furs. He worea apy of oe stones, and 
his superb mantle was fastened across his 
t y large rosettes composed of jewels. I 
am. willing to confess that I was impressed. 
Never have I seen a man sosplendidly a 
and so worthy of it. You can fancy how 
posing a company of these nobles are on State 
occasions. I attended a requiem mass at 
which the nobles were all present in this mag- 
nificence, and they were simply dazzling. 
Costly jewels are sometimes worn at the knee 
or adorn the tops of the high boots, which sre 
always worn outside of the trousers,” The 
women are pronounced nearly a match to the 
men—large, handsome and commanding. 
Mapacascak Wrinows.—Upon the death of 
any man of position or wealth, on the day of 
the funeral the-wife is — in the house, 
dressed in all her best clothes, and covered 
with her silver ornaments, of which the 
Sihanada wear a considerable — There 
she remains until the rest of the family return 
home from the tomb. - But as soon as mm 
enter the house they begin to revile her wit 
the most abusive language—telling her that it 
is all fault that her winianu, or fate, has been 
stronger than that of her husband, and that 
she is virtually the cause of bis death. They 
then strip her of her clothes, tearing off with 
violence the ornaments from her neck, arms 
and ears. They give her a coarse cloth, a 
spoon with a broken handle, and a dish with a 
foot broken off from which to eat. Her hair 
is dishevelled, and she is covered up with a 
coarsemat, Under recmypre wry 9 om al 
and can leave it only at night; and may 
not speak to anyone who goes into the house. 
She is not allowed to wash her face and 
hands, but only the tips of her fingers, She 
endures all this sometimes for a year, or at 
least for eight months ; and even when that is 
over her time of mourning is not ended for a 
considerable period, for she is not allowed to 
home to her own relations until she has 
been divorced by her husband’s family, 
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[‘‘ONE WORD FOR PITY’S SAKE, ONE WORD OF HOPE,” CRIED GASTON. 


NOVELETTE } 
A WIFE’S PERIL. 
j Meier sy 
CHAPTERIL. 
PARTING, 


Dzsritz the cheerful crackle of the coals, 
and the vivid tongues of flame which leapt and 
danced hilariously up the chimney, one some- 
how cherished an uncomfortable suspicion 
that the fire had not long been kindled upon a 
hearth less carefully swept and polished than 
usual, for the little breakfast-room at West- 
lands (which usually wore so bright and cos 
an aspect at the matutinal meal) felt cold an 
drear this wretched morning. 

Albeit the chandelier was lighted above the 
groaning table, and the urn hissed, and the 
crisp, buttered toast omitted a fragrant 
aroma, and something hot and savoury 
simmered under a gleaming silver cover. 

The fact nevertheless remained that it was 
not yet seven o’clock of a raw November morn- 
ing, as the insidious fog, creeping in through 
every imaginable crevice, and penetrating to 
one’s lungs and the very marrow of one’s bones, 
effectually reminded all human creatures who 
had been sufficiently indiscreet to quit the 
shelter of blankets and eider-downs thus pre- 
mataurely, 

That indescribable air of oppression, in- 
separable from impending farewells, more- 
over, hung—heavy as a lowering cloud—upon 
the domestic horizon. 

“‘ Eat your chop whilst it is hot, John ; and 
those are kidneys, I fancy, under the cover. 
Yes, broiled to perfection ; andI must insist on 
your demolishing at least a couple of eggs. Re- 
member, it is very doubtful when or where you 
next enjoy a meal!” 

‘*Bat, indeed, I can hardly choke down a 
mouthfal, Don’t worry me, please! Let me 
have my own way, Josie, for the last time. 
I'll trouble you for another cup of coffee, how- 
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ever, without cream, dear. Yes, just a dash 
of brandy in it. Phaugh! one needs some- 
thing down one’s throat to keep out this ter- 
rible atmosphere! There’s a silver lining to 
every cloud, and some consolation in the 
thoaght that I shall soon be shot, at any rate, 
of these infernal British fogs! ”’ 

As John Staunton spoke, emulating an in- 
difference it was all too evident he did not 
feel, his glance wandered towards a silent 
> ee half buried in the depths of the big 
elbow-chair drawn close to the fire. And even 
as he received the steaming cup from his 
sister-in-law’s white hand, he was too absent- 
minded even to murmur the curt, meet er 
monosyllable of recognition which was at least 
her due. 

“Will you not have some coffee, Vivien? 
It will not spoil your appetite for breakfast 
later, and——” 

“No, thanks!” 

Even as she ke “Vivien” shivered 
slightly, and drew the folds of her elaborately- 
broidered peignoir more closely about her 
slender figure. 

The tiny toes of gold-embroidered Tarkish 
slippers were just visible beneath the hem of 
that dainty garment, and for a moment they 
stirred—impatiently it seemed—whilst their 
owner vouchsafed this laconic response to her 
husband’s question. 

Bat Vivien herself still gazed fixedly into 
the flames, one white hand buried among the 
tawny, unbound gold of those luxuriant tresses 
rippling down her back far below her slender 
waist, for she had made but « hasty toilette, 
and attempted no coiffure. The long hair was 
simply brushed back from her milk-white 
brow, and confined with a comb at the back of 
that small, perfectly-shaped head, which 
might well have the shoulders of Milo’s 
world-famed Venus. 

A moment later Staunton rose, to seek qut- 
side in the hall (he said) the Bradshaw which 
was all the while in the pocket of his long- 
tailed travelling coat. 





= 


‘‘ WHAT SHALL YOU ANSWER—YES ORB NO?’’] 


Then Miss Prior glided swiftly round to her 
sister’s side, and bending down over the back 
of her chair, she whispered, hurriedly,— »~* 

“Vivien! dear Vivien! rouse yourself! 
Make some slight effort! Your apathy gives 
you an air of indifference, which I am sure you 
cannot feel. And only think how terrible for 
John at such a moment! Rouse yourself, 
dearest, if only for his sake!” 

Before the yourg wife could vouchsafe reply, 
John was back again, and, standing by the 
table now, was gulping down his scalding 
coffee. 
‘* Will you oblige me, Vivien,” he said, a mo- 
ment later, in a voice of studious calm, ‘* by 
going upstairs to your father’s room and in- 
q whether there is any admittance for 
me? It is later than I thought. I must be 
off almost immediately. It would be a pity, 
therefore, for him to struggle down at this un- 
reasonable hour! ” 

Vivien rose up with that ostentatious air of 
obedience and exaggerated deference which 
some fair belligerents know so well how to as- 
sume at a given moment, although they would 
die at their posts sooner than yield an ell if 
submission chanced to be foreign to their 


a. 
r She swept across the room, a tall, stately 
figure in her limp, blue draperies, passing her 
husband so closely by that the floating gold of 
her hair brushed his shoulder. Yet she did 
not even momentarily glance towards him. 

An impressible shudder convulsed John 
Staunton’s stalwart form, and he put the cup 
down hastily as the door closed upon his wife. 

“ Good Heavens! Josie, thisis terrible! I 
must cut it short; self-control is rapidly de- 
serting me! Promise me—promise me for the 
love of Heaven that you will guard her, shield 
her, save her from herself, not less than from 
every human ill and earthly peril?” 

He had seized his sister-in-law by her 
slender wrists, and now ent down passion- 
ately into her white, rigid face, for her eyes 
were studiously averted. 
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«I will do my best ! ” Josephine responded, 
in a low voice, and the simple words uttered in 
so faint a tone, lacked none of the solemnity 
of a vow. 


“I know you will! Heaven blessand sid |” 


you, child! Yours will be: no: facile:-task!” 
Then, half-unoénsciously it seemed; John Staun 


ton bent his head and pressed’ his lips to his: 


sister’s brow, as sign and seal of this»solemn 
fraternal compact. 


“ Papa wishes you togo upstairs, John; heis |. 


only partially dressed !’’ It.was’Vivien’s voice, 
oan turning hastily as he relaased Josephine’s 
cold hands, John Stauntom’s eyes met his 
wife’s gaze. She was very: and 

slightly ; then she ‘hes.seat by the 
fire, and stretched her-white fingers out to- 


was silence, .abaghite: whbroken, save for 
the monotonous? “*i#ick-task” of theclock upon 






the mantelpieses, 

“Vivien!” . @ said -atidength, in a 
low, chokedivwoine;) **. ab you. put 
= cruel constraint on your’ steripom 

our poor heart must! be breaking: -yet-you- 
sit there @ woman made 
of stone. Suxely—ou you: will-unbend, if 
only for a ‘mpment: it is too 
late! i 
not send wit 

or token thatyou are 


one over another 


words had come pouring hetly forth, taming | de 
as the last syllable diedosqay. it ber, 


tremftiling in each slender | 


breathless, spent, 
limb from repressed, 

The ie one 2 nn eg yet what a hollow, 
dreary, mockery of mirth it was! There was 
neither smile on her lip, nor light in her eyes 
—they gleamed dully; like tarnished steel, 

‘Let it suffice,” she answered, strangely ; 
“you are not cald, nor.callous.. You, atdeast, 
nde given him a ‘token’ which, without 

oubt——” 

But John Himself entered the'room. at this 


juncture—his face Was..sef and Dblcofléss,as' |. 


features chilled’ by death. ‘Without a word he! 
advanced towards Vivien, and as che rose in- 
voluntarily to her. feet; ‘he silentl 
wife'in-his arms,, 
long moment to.his g heart. 

Bat even then-he aid’ not speak. Vivien’s 
white lips fluttered faintly for a breathing: 
space, but the words—if words they were— 
died unspoken, smothered at their birth, 

Releasing Vivien from that close-embrace, 
John Staunton turned towards bis sister-in- 
law: he passed his arm abont Her waist, he! 
laid one hand upon her head, sn@ fervently, 
as once before, he pressed a-long -caress upon 
her brow. 


““John—John |” Joxephine orisd \brokenly, ;; 
“ Heaven be with you. where you may |.and' 
ity—back to your: wife! 


bring’ you back in s 
and'me!” 


“Heaven keep you both!” He faltered,, 
hoarsely ; ‘‘ Josie—dear Josie! remeniber your! 


ir a Vivien, be true to “yonrself and 
me ” 

Then he was gone like a lightning flash— 
still the young wife never moved, 

“Vivien!” Josephine. cried; in, alow 
choxked voice, which emotion rendered .well- 
nigh inaudible; “will yownot follow him out? 
Have you nothing to sey to John ?”” ; 

Her voive was frenzied, her eyes were wild, 
like a waxwork‘figure ; she held one arm up- 
_— rigidly, .pointing—pointing' towards the 

oor. 


Vivien slowly tarned her head,, and. stead- 
fastly returned ‘her sister’s gaze. 

Then she burst‘into a tremulous Jaugh, but 
before she could find spesch. the hall-door 
closed with a loud report, the sound ‘of wheels 
was heard upon the gravel, and the cab, piled 
high with the impedimenta of’ a transatlantic 
traveller, dashed past, the Rectory. windows, 


shivered 


clasping her ¢ uy ter | 
: er ono! 


|| withexing .soorn the Frenchman literally. re- 
|| coiled—releasing‘the wrist he had thus-long 


and turned out through the open gate into 
the broad, high road. 

Then a wild cry escaped Josephine’s white 
a “Oh ! Heaven! "she wailed; ** Vivien! | 








torestiton her knee). ‘‘ Rem —remember 


only, whilst you keep me thus wantonly in the 
tortuous agonies of ‘suspénse, that your 
answer involves for me issues scarce less 
vital than those of life-and death.”’ 


Be gee eee eres 
mo er nn - : he’ 
not fail és mate haw, xilee the mastlin 


‘lace of her summer. corsage, Her heart.beat 
‘flick and fast. “Phat heart. which was just 
then stirred by some emotion: strange as novel 
rilous,. bewildering, yet how sweet.!); which 
vien haiy pl not:panuse to. analyse, for which 
_as yet slie found ne name. 
‘He bids. me-give the matter four-and- 
“twenty hours’ reflection, and then tomorrow 
telegraph my answer—simply ‘ yes or.no!’ ” 
“ which will it, be? Oh! Vivien, be 
smereiful!’ I—my . powers, of endurance. 
exhansted! End this intolerable suepense !”’ 
That thin brown hand of his had fluttered 
downwards, and now grasped.her;warm, white 
wrist asin a vice. What words shall describe 
the hoarse, tremulous eagerness of his tone, 
the feverish light in his eyes?, Beneath glance 
and touch Vivien.felt her heart leap wildly—an 
electric shock, seemed to thrill through her 
every vein ; she shcok in each slender limb, 
and involuntarily she glanced aside, 
¥et.ehe essayed a little langh—in order to 


in time. 

“Bat he must be kept upon the rack in.any 
osse, another four-and‘twenty “hours! Poor 
John, who——” 

** Pah!” with an indes¢ribabla gesture of } 


héld._ prisosed, and shrinking: back from her 
side— ee he re Ra Deratinit ot such an 
one know. of suffering,.o ish, of suspense ? 
| the cold-blooded, spathetic Englishman, who 
} could journey forth across the ocean leaving 
suck & wife bebind! . Monsieur’s veins-rua 
water—c'est evident—his pulssis stagnant,. his 
on. emer throbs, Ah ! in the sunny 
South ’tis otherwise! There men know Loew to 
love!,Pah!,mere human machites at ‘best! 
You English I doubts whether any of you 
ever really feel! ”’ 

Yot Joha thinks Himself a model hus- 





‘pelt. has lived unsonght, un 5 
‘|. should 






sd | rustic bench under the tfee iato a luxurious 


(yet | to:and fro, 





band!” Vivien faltered, still with averted 
eyes, rapidly folding and unfolding with 


nervous fingers the thin blue sheets upon her 
knee. ‘ My father and J. ine ‘both con- 
sider I—I-won f far beyond 
my actual deserts when I Beeame Join 

Staunton’s wife!” 
“Pah!” DeL * langliediwith infinite 
scorn, yet there was a sumndercarrent 
;.| withal in his voice just , Which told at 
once of neve be ee 
anguish repress i they know? 
An old man.and a‘woman—sewoman who her. 
won | How 


. they, estimate the i ing of 
all that should lurk in that aoe reed ove ? 
A husband. who. could 6! 
foramen at floy een Sy 
, k ove), absure 
‘not withthis heart. Heal love. i untensoriing, 


}-irrational, itis born of sense, not of intellect, of 


of logic! Believewne;-that it is at 
weak staff the» sons of 

to their En li the 
nectar we and drain tothe very 


in sunnier, southern climes. ‘Your 
) villainous fog, it seems to me; ssteala 
into insular breasts, dampseven 





divan—he emerged 


the stmooth-mown, 
sun-bathed lawn, 


began pacing. hurriedly 


Vivien sat motionless, justeathe had left her 
creasing her husband’s letter this way and 
that, now folding it oblong, now square—that 
letter which Had come as the arbiter of her 
life-long fate. 

Should she obey its tender behests; “or 
should she briefly cable—'‘ No?” 

He had bidden her do as sire pleased, and 
thongh it ‘‘pleased”’ her not at ail to rejoin 
her husband after efghteen long months of 
separation almost at-a«moment’s notice—for 
the friend under whose charge Mr, Staunton 
proposed Vivien should~place herself sailed 
from Liverpool: withia ten, days+yet: but for 

‘the accidental»presence of.Gaston De 
at Westlands that sweet dune afternoon it.is 
doubtfal whetherit-would ever have oocarred 
to Vivien even to-hesitate.as to the form: her 
weply should take. 
For sye-had, found. the year and a-hall.of 
Jobn'sabsence long and-tedious—more tedious 
thanshe conld say, until she had fortunately. (?) 
stumbled one day by-chance:in Piecadilly up 
against Monsisur Gaston De Laurnay—adriend 
of, those: happy, still vividly xemembered 
schooldays, when Madame DeLaurnay’s hotel 
in-Paris had-been ‘at .onee-a, haven. of refuge 
and an Elysian retveat.for the lonely, Haglish 
girl, incarcerated. in, the drearieat af pension- 
naires near the forest of Fontainblesa. 

Then what mere natural tianthat the Rector 
should welcome this epportumity of manifest- 
ing his gratitude.for-past favours, and of re- 
durning to Madame’s son tue hospitality so 
heargly accorded years previously to his own 
idolfZediehild ? 

Thus, as a natural sequence, Gaston be- 
came # frequent visitor at Westlands—a 
suburban Aroadia ; on. the Sarrey 
side, of the river,. within. an hour's. drive of 
towo; and as Gaston bad chambers»that 
season at the Alexandra: Hotel ia the wicinity 
of.Hyde Park-gorner, withthe avowed object 
of. endeavoaring:to-kill time and begnile the 
tedinm of existenee:.more. successfully this 
side the Channel. than: he had. of. late suc- 
ceeded in doing (according: to. .his--onwa ;A0- 
oount) across the. water, it) is-almost super- 
fluous to add that. the thoughtless young 
Frenchman and the diseontented. grass-widow 





—still searcely more than a girl—resumed 
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eir. i mith, a. zest which 


sxvigat’ of Biaunton’s, en and tlie startling 
propeaal, it sonkelnet. ’ fas onde gare 
certed Vivien and thrown. | nm off . his 
—had De Liaurnay suffered himself. to 

ar ed, inte. word or deed which could 

justly be. ‘ded -even by the most cen- 


sor0us As peesing ng that boundary line | snpport 
g ~ th f timate 
hedging the snnny paths of legitima 


of i amcor a 5 wever conscious 
bg Aah nya 


had, og up of late in his own it 
is peepee that, John. Staunton’s wife, had 
asver hitherto paused to analyse the exact 
emotions. by, which she. was. dominated when 
Gaston. Laurnay hovered. dangerously 


near her side, _ 

Tt may even bethat she herself was startled 
and. Aismayed.to at. this,;craocial:mument, 
when she was thas hastily bidden to. decide 
“ yea ORnay.” respecting the most, momentous 
issuas of life, that the: absolute: impossibility 
of bidding De Latirnay an immediate and final 
faréwell rose up before her like adiving, hydra 
—more impassable far than the boisterous bil 
lows of that.broad Atlantic which interposed 
between, her absent lord and, this-trembling; 
vacillating wife. if 

Yet she had been wont. awhile since to: be- 
moan John’s heartless desertion of his bride;in 
the springtide of her life, and to cherish a 
bitter sense of grievance.in that .he seemingly 
resigned all.too easily to existence 
apart. from her whem he.had left to. languish 
lonely andvafar.. — 

What.then did it portend, this sudden ice- 
cold dread at her heartthat the Rector,.that 
Josie, that her own. sense of duty and recii- 
tude might ibly. impel her to. accede—no 


matter,at what personal cost—to the terms 
of pales Sahenton a etter 
“Vivien, 


tell. me’’—it was.Da Lanrnay who 
had . pushed aside the. bent-bowed: branches 
with a rougl and.eager hend, and now flung 
himself, heavily down upon .the turf elose 
(how close!) to. the young wife’s feet—** how 
did-it happen that so. short.a time after you 
were..wed, he —this man who.has gained. legal 
possession:of you—-shoald haveleftvyou? Left 
youhere triste and lonely in.your father’s home, 
whilst.he went alone.across the sea?’’ 

“T—TI would not go!” she answared.in alow 
voice, her. eyes. bent upon the grass, 

“You would. not go?—natarslly! And 
s0——?”? ° 

“TI will tell_you. all about itd’ .she began, 
hurriedly—then, hesitated, for,.in:trath,, she 
scarce knew how.to. word that. tale which 
redounded.. but little to. her. own credit, 
thongir still. less iBe-Hereeee. to: her) to.that 
of the absent John.. “ I suppose I was. wron, 
rae ty ema at least—yet to meit sceme 

was right!” 

“ Right—as always! Small.doubt.of that! 
Well, P eapenr apt in. low,, passionate accents 
pee peta hy eadigeg eocgiaee ag meer 

ri of. her ive hand, 
ashe. gazed up.into her averted ieee 
ishding bon ltalck: Saagee foo. Liacaomeage 

cher s from. hie 
yet not daring to py eyes, John had 
told.me he should probably be. obliged to,gopout 
to South.A mer iow fo superintend some business 
benttads ‘inp gnostic wean, ahegddshoweddling 

F Was, awe 

take place af anceyat should it he indefinitely 
postponed untilhis.return? I—lI.was not very 
desperately, inlove,” she rosumed with alau 
after .a;brief. pause, ‘‘and I told John i 
that if he went: away,and Jefi me,I.could; not 
anuswerfor myself; if was not at.allimpossible 
that: II might. change my .mind in his 
absence and decline to become Mrs. Staunton 
ou hig return. It.was the truth, you know—I 
conld:not-help it! I sappose Nature, is answer- 
able Sone made me of such weak, vasil- 

y. ’ 


lating: : 
‘Bor: having invested you, I presume you 


mean,’ De Laurnay.interpolated softly, ‘ with 
every charm. which endears .a. woman to the 
passionate heart.of.msn! We do not.look for 
onoeN or strength of panpoze in. the.sex 

ich-——” . 

“And. so. John. determined we shouldbe 
married :af:ence, and—nothing definite was 
eettled, Zp , about the American.trip ; but. 
John deelares—and Papa.and José invariably 
John, no matter, what absurdity he 
propounds !—that it was-understood that if 
the voyage, proved, inevitable, 1. should.ac- 
company ,.my husband to Nicaragua.in. due 
course, Ast Lshould,ever have agreed to. 
such & monstrous notion!’ she. broke off 
ind , and with a swift appealing glance. 
towards. the. man. whose «eyes, never. even 
momentarily, wandered from. her.sweet flushed 
face..‘* Why, you know there.is.no.one, Jiter 
ally no.one,,out.there bat nasty horrid blacks— 
uncivilised.creatures—for ever, at work. 
coffee or,sugar plantations. I should have been 
bored to.death.in a week—and grilled, simply 
grilled within a,month; and.then, too, does. it 
not provethatIam right;,and that such athing 
was never understood 2? 

‘Thad twenty-three elegant dresses in my 
trouszeau, and’ what on earthcould.I havg.done 
with them at Nicar ?. The. nation. -was- 
barbarous and. absurd, I protested, yet. they 
ene and all maintained it had been. ‘fully 
understoo1’ when.we.firat became. engaged.’ 

* Eh! bien?” De questioned, as 
she paused, something. more. profourd than 
mere transient} eagerness. or curiosity in his 
voice and eyes. gu 

“Well! John persisted,,and Papa declared 
that he was rigit! That he was altogether 

werless to ramain.at-home; yet he-wascon- 

iderate enough to say, he would. not take me 
out. against my will! He maiutaixed, however; 
to the. very end, that I had uot:been altogether 
straightforward with.him. In short, thatthe 
was the victim of.circumstances, .and thatif;he 
had really. understood my determination, -he 
would either have:given me my release; or left 
our engagement in abeyance-until his return, 
sooner than have;merried me and-ultimately 
gone out to.Nicaragua alone!’ 

‘* Pauvre diable !”” muttered the Frenchman, 
onder his breath in. sympathsatic. tones—and 
the sympathy was. genuine, althongh: ac- 
com, by. avsmeers ‘‘In.jis.place I.would 
soouer far have died than. have. torn-myself 
away, for. suck a.cause, from.such.a bride’! ’’ 

“Ha! Bathe is.Sazon John! Samento 
the. backbone, you, forget! -Well,. you can 
readily understand that we—we had rather a 
stormy time before. we. parted ; we dsth con- 
ceived ourselves aggrieved—neither of us-would 
confess ourself in the wrong; -and. I .mnst 
admit,” she added, with.one of.those strange. 
flashes of candour which constituted so -con- 
tradictory and subtle a charm.in@ naturetoo 
complex.to be termed altogether ingennons, 
“that Psapa-and Josie. gpheld jJohuithrough- 
out—as indeed they would do,.it:seems to me; 
if-he were even preved gailtyof manslaughter. 
And manslaughter, I presume,in shis;en- 
lightered.age, would ke held. afaz greatercrime 
} a mere wreck. aud ruin ef—of. a woman's 

e ” 

“Pauvre petite/” Gaston murmured—and' 
the marmar, in such a tons,.accompanied:by 
such a glance, was;surely tantamounttoa 
saress; “ andsohewent—ce ¢her Johmeaprst” 

“Yes, he went,,and we | parted.searosly the 
best-of.friends! ‘Chree. months Jater Jom 
wrote, me he could aud would/return,.it: I, for 
my part, would promice to acesmpany ‘him 
back to Nicaragua.in: due-couree, if, bis pro- 
senee on the estates.for a, time should: .sab- 
sequently prove indisprusable. And I 
declined! Voila tout! Papa«and.dosis:held 
me. little shert of .eriminal; end John, re, 
mained where he was! Our. carrespondence 
has since. bien. of.the most straiued. and 
a 5 nature'up.to the present ‘moment, 
we 6n—o—" 

‘““When?’’ he questioned. :sefily, as she 
paused again. with.averted. eyes. 





‘‘ John has melted into a perfect paroxsym. 





of tenderness ; beseeches.me to avail myself of 
80 exceptional an opportunity of rejoining him ; 
promices.4o convert.daily life into a terrestrial 

aradise;;and, im, short, writes: te. me-as a 

xather than, as a-busband! Need'l say 
more?. Pah! The symptoms iof all men 
labouring under.that partieular phase of tem- 
porary insanity. are much-the:aame! I may, 
therefore, spare mysclf.and you ithe repotition 
of details, by simply bidding you to put-your- 
sellin hisplace!” and with » iretfiul,,scorm- 
fal laugh, Vivien beat a tattoo upon the back 
of. one white-jewelled -hand, with the envelope 
she still held listlessly between her fingers. 

** Impossible! impossible!” whispexed’ De 
Laurnay, with a sudden passionate.qviver:in 
his voice, which vibrated through ‘the ‘yonng 
wife’s frame, antl sot her own heart beating 
strangely. ‘Do you think if: you-were mine 
any power on. earth, or Heaven,” che supple. 
mented impiously;". would have power-tolare 
or drive me from your side? Amswer!me, 
Vivien; you-aball, yor shall! Such: pitiful 
justice you meyat least: meteont. Admit that 
you believe; you snow that wild. horses-would 
fail to dvag;:me.one hair's breath away if the 
right, thexight divine were mine.to lie stretdhed 
thus for ever at your feet,’’ 

‘(Mh | bat if you-were a hasband the whole 
complexion of affairs would wear a. different 
aspect,” she answered, lightly, seeking'tetem- 
porize. “Now” 

“Now Lam but a lover!’ he murmared, 
hoarsely—‘‘ a hopeless, miserable-wretch, con- 
demuedtolenguish and fret and famefarthein- 
estimable been of one presious word.or smile ; 
which perchance is denied. me after days: and 
‘Weeks: of. patience, because’ of a) momentary 
caprice. Ah! mon Diew! mineris,indetd,.an 
accursed fate! Far happier hewho voluntarily 
places the limitless ocean between himself 
and his wife.” 

‘Ah! you do, well-to remind mo of existent 
facts. You mtist go, Monsietr De Laurnay, 
now, at.onee;-and I°’—with an-attémpt to 
rise“ mustitakemy letter to my father; his 
advice and my sister's must Uecide ‘my 
immedisite course,” 

“And I; oh! Vivien, how -skall I live 
through tite long, interminable: hotrs of 
this night, until—until..1 learn: the: 4rath ? 
Loimorrow before: noon expect. me, Ivshall 
cometo:learniyour decision, and: my:fate.”’ 

‘*Indeed,you aust noet.. Dosyouiknow pspa 
—papa, has remarked’ the: frequency’ of’ your 
visits: here “of| late, and, oh! how: shall 1 ‘tell 
you??’ here: Vivien clasped her. bands: in 
genuine perplexity, whilst her creamy cheek 
grew chomentarily rosy,/her eyes bright: with 
a restless,feverish<dight, ‘‘ questioned mevas to 
whether Iithought youcheriakedi ‘intentions’ 
towande Josephine ; and) I—what couldd say?” 

“Gil! ” mauttered: De Laurnay, unter his 
breath, ‘many thanks, bon papa, doradbrilliant 
i Rely upon my discretion, madaine; but, 

you go,.one word, for pity’s«sake, one 
veord; ‘af diope. ay me, whet shall you 
snewer—yes or n0?”’ 

He had:fiung his arm about: her-waist, he 
hadcdrawm her socolose to Him that: ‘bis hot 
breath ast deft his dips, seemed to scorch her 
own; and,sursly—sarely he could not fail to 
hear the:loud pulsations of the vheart which 
fluttered like a finighteed. bird beneath his 
hand. 

Shertarned her keaéj she! -ttied: to: speak, 
her: cheek: was blauched and colk As her 
white lips parted, herreyes mot his ;} just then 
all too :éloquent of: the anguich; misery, and 
passion which cortvaléeetuhis inmost sdel. She 
sough vtordroop Hier dids) sheetrove to avert bis 
gaze 3 vashly,vainiy! basilisk‘wiceheseemed to 
rivet thataswifiwsiderghanes eventas physically 
hedreld:hor pow érhess: tostir-onehair's/breacth 
in his iron grasp: 

“ Vivien—Visien !' Téll me; shall youanswer 

ormo?” 

‘* Gaston ; Jeti me'go'! I-——” 

‘Butthe words: died: unspoken: on :her Lips, 
etushed by his own; for whilet Vivien 
siruggléd to find voice, De Learnay inclined 
his-dark bead-byt ahair's-brendth lower, and 
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pressed one long, fervent, andacious kiss upon 
that sof6, mutinous mouth, which suddenly 
gcew rigid, colourless, and cold as stone. 

She stragged like a bird, caught in the 
fowler's net. But when did the helpless 
feathered thing, once snared, ever succeed in 
doing aught save bruise its pinions, and ruffle 
its sbaines in futile efforts to escape? 

“Tell me, shall you go to him, or shall you 
stay with me?” 

No answer; only her heart beat louder 
and louder than before. Shecouwd not move 
her parched tongue, she could not raise her 
eyes. 

oe Vivien, for Heaven's sake, answerme! Do 
you go orstay?”’ 

“If I go?’’ she faltered. 

“I go too; or remain but to fling myself 
before your eyes into those cruel waters which 
wuld so soon stretch betwixt us too, even as 
the vessel leaves the shore.” 

“If I stay?” 

“I swear you shall forget there is aught save 
joy in this weary world! Vivien, you are 
silent still. Shall you go or stay?” 

Oaly a breathing space she hesitated. 

“I-I cannot go!” she cried. Ob! 
Heaven——” 

Already she was free, With one smothered 
ejacalation of triumphant ecstasy he released 
her—released her and was gone. 

And Vivien, gazing blankly down at the blue 
envelope in her hand, was left to realize with 
burning blushes, bitterness, and shame, all 
that had happened within the last half-hour ; 
all that the next must decide for her, influencing 
(as it was bound to do), for weal or woe, the 
whole life-time yet ahead—not for herself 
alone, but for more than one other, alas! 

Aye, for more human souls than Vivien 
guessed, 


CHAPTER IL 


RECRIMINATION AND EXPLANATION. 

Bor, as Mr, Staunton had dimly fo 
both her father and sister strongly urged 
Vivien to accede to so reasonable and tenderly- 
worded a request as that which John had ad- 
dressed to his contumacious wife from across 
wide intervening seas. 

Nevertheless, she cabled to him, in the first 
instance, according to his instructions, a curt 
but emphatic refusal, and wrote to him subse- 

uently to the same effect, naively explaining 
that, upon consideration of all the circum- 
stances attendant upon their separation, she 
absolutely lacked courage to journey forth to 
rejoin and link her lot once more with that of 
one whom, after eighteen long months of ab- 
sence, she might, perhaps, find it difficult to 

ard as her husband, and view rather in the 
light of a friend. “You may have altered, 
John—so have I,” she wrote, in sober earnest, 
despite the raillery of her tone. “ We had pot 
been altogether au mienz, it you remember 
rightly, for long months before we parted ; and, 
to confess the truth, I am not brave enough 
now to cross the seas, to encounter I scarce 
know what or whom! You'll have to make 
love to me all over again, I warn you, when 
you do return, and if you win me—why, a 
second honeymoon must follow as a natural 
sequence and a matter of course. For my 
I can only hope we shall enjoy it better than 
the first—the last, that is, I mean (which is 
it?)—when I, for one, was considerably bored, 
and would have given all I was worth if, on 
those wide, cheerless boulevards at Paris, we 
could only have met a friend !” 

Which was true enough, for even in those 
halcyon days—when the young bride, if the 
truth be told, was less actively happy than 
passively content— Vivien had ever been upon 
the alert for a chance rencontre with her quon- 
dam playmate, Gaston De Laurnay,'with whom 
she had had no opportunity of renewing her 
acquaintance since the last ‘‘term” of those 
still recent “‘ school-days,’’ whose troubles and 
trials were already forgotten, whilst their 
fancied delights were inevitably magnified and 
multiplied, and invested with that tender, rose- 





°oloured haze, which distance invariably casts 
like a veil athwart the face of vanished iy 
and “ days departed ’’ to return no more! Ah! 
cruellest of words! 

This letter Josephine—to whom it was in 
due course submitted by her younger sister— 
pronounced needlessly heartless, frivolous, and 
undignified ; the occasion was far too serious 
to warrant indulgence in what Miss Prior did 
not hesitate to stigmatise as a tone of childish 
levity, unworthy not alone of Vivien, but like- 
wise insulting to the noble nature of the man 
whom she addressed, and who was already 
peter A labouring, she bade the thoughtless 
young wife remember, under the effects of a 
crushing blow and cruellest disappointment. 

“Pah!” sneered Vivien, biting the tip of 
her ivory penholder, as, notwithstandi 
Josephine’s remonstrancs, she folded, seal 
and addressed the letter which was destined 
to decide the fates of at least three human 
lives, ‘‘John never loved me, or he would 
have found it impossible to leave me—sitill 
more impossible to resign himself to live apart 
from me for one whole, long year and a-half. 
Affection may be capable of such self-denial— 
love, never! Therein lies all the difference!” 
she added, with an air of infallibility. 

Then Josie—usually gentle and long-suffer- 
ing to a fault—turned upon her sister with 
flashing eyes. 

“You are utterly unworthy, Vivien, I begin 
to fear, of the great heart which has been 
flung down before your feet—to use as a foot- 
stool, to spurn like a ball, to play with as 
would! You deceived John shamefully before 
arn marriage—you broke your word to him 

ter. You tried his patience before he em- 
barked as surely no man was ever tried before, 
and you ultimately parted from him with as 
little show of feeling as one would expect from 
&@ woman carved in stone. Your present atti- 
tude not = proves that all wifely instincts 
are dead within your callous breast, but you 
are unwomanly eno to add the wanton in- 
sult of jest to the deliberate injary oo your 
husband by refusing to to his call—a 
call which should surely thrill your cold heart 
through and through if you were not in- 
sensible as stone !”’ 

Then Vivien slowly turned her queenly head, 
and regarded her sister with an expression in 
her glorious eyes which Jozephine remembered 
for many a day to come. 

“It’s a thousand pities,” she began, with a 
soornfal laugh; “that you cannot go out to 
Nicaragua in my stead to pour the balm of 
consolation into poor John’s aching heart. No 
one can accuse you, at any rate, of being “cold” 
or “insensible” where he is concerned! You 
did not part from him, c’est sure, like ‘a woman 
carved in stone.’ Heavens! do youremember 
when I entered—just one breathing space too 
soon—and found youin hisarms? Bat I bore 
the trying spectacle manfully—womanfully, 
that is, I mean, of course—though, trath to 
tell, is was no unexpected revelation! I always 
suspected—indeed, I knew that you loved John 
from the first!” 

Endorsing these sapient words with a quick, 
emphatic nod, Vivien bent her head once more, 
and began scribbling hieroglyphics upon her 
blotting paper, as though she had disposed at 
once and for ever of a matter altogether be- 
neath the dignity of serious discussion. 

“ Vivien !’’ Josie hoarsely gasped, her fea- 
tures terribly convuleed, her very lips grown 
white. ‘Vivien, you are mad or wicked! 
Have acare! You scarcely know with whom 
you have to deal.” 

“Do Inot?” laughed Mrs. Staunton, with 
a scornfdl elevation of her perfectly pencilled 
brows. . ‘‘ That’s just where you make a fatal 
mistake, trés chére. I have known, moreover, 
from the very first, but from motives of ex- 
pediency I thought it wiser to ignore (for all 
our sakes) that my saintly sister was the in- 
amorata of my husband. You loved John be- 
fore ever I became his wife. Spare both your- 
self and me all denial, Josie. Facts speak only 
too plainly for themselves ; and, for my part, I 
can but regret that you did not enjoy the 





empty honour of beingled by Mr. Staunton to 
the altar in lieu of my most unworthy self.” : 

“ Vivien, I am no saint!” Josep! re- 
torted in a low voice, which pa_sion rendered 
well-nigh inaudible, and with an expression 
upon her face the while which Vivien had 
never seen there before; ‘“‘as sooner or later 
you may discover to your cost; for I am but 
mortal woman, weak and sinful, though for 
your sake, and—yes, bg Bangs: I not confess 
a — ee his, a? — striven, I have 

, [have to suffer 
hank bo There was a tae whe John 
Staunton was—was dearer far to me than my 
own life; but when he came to me to tell me 
that you—you, frivolous, shallow-pated, all-un- 
worthy as you were—had won his great and 
noble heart, from that moment, Vivien, I 
strove (as surely woman never strove before) 
to trample down that sweet pale blossom of love 
which had sprang up in my breast; and when 
he asked me—seeing that you loved him not— 
whether he should in his endeavours 
to win you, or salen all thought of you for 
ever, I~albeit my own heart at that time was 
breaking, Vivien—I bade him hope on, a 
ever, and myself sang his praises incessantly 
in your ears.” 

“Ten thousand pities that you did not spare 
yourself so unnecessary an exertion!” Vivien 
interrupted, with a scornfal laugh. ‘On your 
head and my father’s be all the respon ity 
of this—this most wretched marriage! ‘You 
talked, cajoled, ed me into giving my 
hand to John Staunton -I say my ‘hand’ ad- 
visedly, for he never won my heart.” 

“Tt may be that in truth I erred through 
excess of affectionate zeal,” Josephine responded 
sadly—the passionate tremor had y died 
out of her voice; the fierce light was quenched 
in her eyes, — her sweet face was paler, 
sterner than Vivien ever remembered it before. 
“For I knew how—how weak and pitifal a 
creature you were at heart, Vivien ; influenced 
by a look, swayed by an ad word ; and 
I longed, I prayed to see you at safe anchor 
upon the haven of a true and loyal heart. I 
Py TT thowght ry ton asthe — 
of his sex. t e won 
your lifelong happiness was coserdll teh you 
must be blessed for evermore, far—far beyond 

r actual ee ae as mortal woman 
is seldom blessed in this weary world, where, 
Heaven help us! broken hearts and blighted 
hopes it seems to me prove less the exception 
than the rule,” 

She paused ; momentarily overcome, perhaps, 
by the recollections and associations her own 
torrent of words evoked ; paused, covering her 
eyes with ber clasped hands, and slowly rocking 
herself backwards and forwards in a sudden 
paroxysm of despairing grief. 

Vivien meanwhile gazed spellbound and en- 
tranced at the sister whom she had hitherto 
regarded (from the supreme altitudes of au 
acknowledged beauty, who had broken hearts 
in her schooldays, aad had homage laid at her 
feet almost as scon as she ran alone) with 
something of contemptuous compassion, as a 
creature doomed to exist u the coarse, un- 
palatable fare of daily life, without the vaguest 
experience of the sole sauce piquante which 
served to give the dish a pungent flavour, an 
appetising aroma, according to the tenets the 
spoiled and flattered fair one held. 

Was it possible that Josephine had thus 
loved? Nay, loved it might be even yet! 
Vivien herself was fretfully conscious that, de- 
spite the boast of many conquests, the un- 
doubted prowess in Oupid’s lists which she 
had shown u social battle- fields, and that 
supremacy which had long since tacitly been 
accorded her, as ® woman whose smile was 
fatal to a rival, whose innocent wiles were pro- 
nounced resistless by the sterner sex, the 
deepest depths of her own heart yet remained 
unstirred, the real Prince Charming who 
ehould rouse such love and passionate longing 
as she yearned to feel had not yet crossed her 


ath. 
' Sheardently longed, moreover, to be wakened 
from the lethargy in which it seemed to he 
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her senses were wrapped and steeped, True 
a dangerous “something” had leapt and 
thrilled through her every vein, beneath the 
magic of Gaéton’s unlicensed kiss ; still, still 
there must be some profounder depths of joy 
‘which she longed almost feverishly to fathom, 
she scarce cared at what cost. 

Poer frail, tremulous butterfly! whom too 
rough ® grasp would suffice to bruise and 
crash, in a single moment, and for ever, out of 
all similitude, to thatthing of joy and er mm | 
which Vivien assuredly represented in the fi 
—useless, as was her life, her 
being, to others not less than to herself. 

And Josephine—sober, saintly Josephine— 
knew then the meaning of passionate love! 
had sounded life’s deepest depths, it seemed ; 
whilst she, Vivien, had forfeited her liberty, 
resigned youth’s rich inheritance of vague 
and boundless possibilities, of shadowy rose- 
coloured hopes, only to—— 

A dull Nery of ee ty one akin to envy a 
thr e young wife's heart, gazing at * 
bere ohies who at three-and-twenty was 

et.unwooed—unwon. The girl who had ruth- 

essly trampled her own desires under foot, and 
shut out from her life the one streak of dawning 
brightness, which, diverted from its primary 
object, might perchance have shed its warm 
rays in full splendour round about herself, in 
order that another might bask for ever in the 
— sunshine of a loyal héart’s undivided 
love. 

She bad cast possibilities for herself aside, 
in order to ensure for Vivien what Josephine 
herself held the highest prize to which woman 
might aspire, the fullest cup’ of eartbly bliss 
—- abeoet Bae of li owever blessed, 
mig eged to sip. 

Ha! how she herself baa thirsted, famished ! 
How grateful she would have proved for the 
merest drippings from that overflowing 
beaker which had been held on bended knees 
up to Vivien’s scornful lips, only to be thrust 
— by her and wantonly trampled under 

‘00’ 

‘Ha! I see it all now!” Mrs, Staunton 
said aloud, speaking in the low, slow tones of a 
‘woman who weighs every word before she 
giv:s it voice. “You have been devoted to 
John’s interest from the very first. You admit 


- you did your best to aid him in gaining his 


heart’s desire, regardless of the cost. And now, 
because he, forsooth, desires a white face by his 
side, you drive me forth to banishment, 
to misery, perhaps to death ! You would plead, 
vrge, entreat, insist that I should leave 
England, home and friends—everything I care 
for in the world—not from sisterly regard for 
my interests, but all for love of John! The 
destinies of nations should be arranged, you 
seem to think, in accordance with his caprice ! 
A creditable confession, truly! Miserable 
sinner, erring mortal, as I am, I can scarcely 
congratulate myself upon the p>ssession of such 
a preg Boncwt 4 

She w back her shapely head and burst 
into a harsh peal of discordant langhter — 
mocking, scornfol, bitter, but strangely lack- 
ing the ring of mirth, 

It sufficed, however, to startle Josephine back 
intocomposare, She withdrew her hands from 
before her face, she drew herself up to her fall 
height — shivering faintly ; then she confronted 
Vivien calmly, coldly, with a dull defiant 
spark gleaming in her eyes. 

“I wished you to rejoin your husband,” she 
explained icily, ‘‘ because I held it better so— 
for you, notless than him. Since the moment 
that you gave your promise to become John 
Staunton’s wife, I take Heaven as my witness 
I have never batboured one thiught of him, 
save as the husband of my sister—that sister 
who has proved herself signally unworthy of 
re hme she bears, unworthy to share his 

'e ” 

Before Vivien could reply the door was 
flung wide open and servant. ushered in 
two visitors—Gaston De Laurnay and Sir 
Archibald Hope, a lively young baronet, whose 
“place” was situated within a few miles of 
Wes'lands, and who bai been presented to its 


Inmates by their mutual friend, “the 
Mounseer”— as it delighted “Archie” to 
style ‘“‘a fellah whose only fault consisted in 
the fact, that he was hatched the wrong side 
¢ ~ Channel—deuced hard lines for him, 
that!” 

It was Miss Prior’s afternoon ‘‘ At Home’’ so 
it would have been hardly feasible for either of 
the ladies to have denied themselves to their 
guests; the intrusion, too, was not altogether 
mal apropos, for it terminated informally a 
painful scene which neither of the sisters 
would otherwise have known how to draw to & 
fitting close. As it was, however, they strolled 
out naturally enough through the low, wide 
open windows conducting on to the velvet 
lawn; for the afternoon was delicious, and 
earth was jast then sweet and radiant with 
the odoursand the blossoms and the myriad joys 
of June. 

Parker had already spread the five o’clock 
tea-table under the shady branches of “ the 
young ladies’”’ favourite elm, and whilst 

osephine brewed the fragrant decoction in the 
Japanese teapot out of the silver urn, De 
Laurnay was deputed to “ bruise” the great 
“ Queen ”’ strawberries with cream’‘and sugar in 
Se cut-glass ice-plates—the very gleam 
of which was 8: y refreshing, and made one 
feel cool and reinvigorated on such an after- 
noon. 

Meanwhile Vivien strolled to and fro, over 
the newly-mown lawn in the sunshine, with 
Sir Archibald Hope by herside. The music of 
their voices, and mingled laughter was wafted 
by the summer breeze to the ears of those 
beneath the tree; for Mrs. Staunton was 
chattering with even more than her wonted 
volubility, swaying this way and that (like a 
queenly lily on its slender stem), as she en- 
forced her argument with the faintest pos- 
sible gesticulation, which lent her words and 
movements something of airy, foreign grace. 

And during the many summer days which 
followed, it was almost ever thas—De Laurnay 
whispering s nothings with his most im- 
seamen and o mious air into Miss Priot’s 
ear; whilst Sir Archie hovered by Vivien’s side, 
even though it might be in the direction of 
Josephine that his swift, sidelong glances 
tm sol their way—winged their way, and— 


Gaston De Laurnay was all content, for 

Mrs. Staunton had kept her promise. Whilst 
John languished, heartsick and lonely, on the 
other side the broad Atlantic, she kept the 
vow 80 briefly pledged, responsive to the wily 
gee impassioned, whispered, — 

“ ” 

Pt rap while this much must suffice,” he 
argued ; “‘ yet only for a while!” 


CHAPTER IV. 
PERIL. 


“ Warne is your sister, mademoiselle? ” 
The speaker was De Laurnay, who had been 
unceremoniously ushered into the pretty break- 
fast-room at Westlands, one bright September 
morning, where Josephine sat alone, her head 
bent over her fancy work, a smile of unuttereble 
content upon her lips. 
“Vivien has driven into town with my 
father,” she responded, blithely; “ but you 
must remain to luncheon and await their 
return. There is joyous anticipation in the 
very air, monsieur. Surely ‘you perceive its 
delicate aroma? But I shall leave Vivien to 
impart the glad tidings herself.” 
Josephine spoke unreservedly, and with a 
bright smile Lg her lips. Gaston had popes 
his so well during the summer weeks just 
that Miss Prior (and all onlookers at the 
game) had net unnaturally concluded she her- 
self was the attraction which lured the French- 
man all too often to the Rectory. 
It would be too much to say, perhaps, that 
she reciprocated this supposed attachment, 
but she had, at any rate, brought herself to 





receive in a kindly spirit his ostentatiously 
open attentions; for she had told herself that 


a 


an alliance with a man of assured position 
ample means, and no few personal advantages: 
could scarcely fail to be productive of happi- 
ness and content. 

Josephine knew herself to be in possession 
of a well-organized mind and temperamert, 
and having once passed through the fiery 
ordeal of passion and stamped out every 
lingtring latent om, nought remained fcr 
her, she argued, but to accept the offer cf 
tome honourable, true-hearted man, and trust 
that, once she had given the promise to be- 
come the wife of such an one,ther heart would 
incline like a young twig bent in the right 
direction, 

Gaston was a favourite both with the 
Rector and her sister—all sufficient resscns, 
surely, why Josephine should have responded 
graciously bitherto to his overtures to win ber 
favour, his ostentatious endeavour to please ; 
but to-day there was a far less impersoval 
cause for the warmth of welccme she acccréed 


him, 

If so be that the gallant Frenchman, find- 
ing time and opportunity propitious, should 
choose this occasion to plead his cause and 
press his suit, why. Josephine reflected, with 
@ nervous throbbing at her heart, ske would 
incline a willing ear to his tale of love, ard 
plight her troth, and place her hand, well 
pleased and fearlessly, in his; rejoicing, too, 
that it had happened thus, for 1easons toc 
complex to be stated. 

‘*Why keep me in suspense until your 
sister's return ?’’ De Laurnay questioned with 
an impatient laugh, as he flung his gloves into 
his hat, and subsided into a low chair — 
the girl. “The ‘glad tidings’ will not be less 
welcome from your lips than hers ; and #—as 
I presume—they concern cne ¢r both of you. 
they can hardly fail to be of interest to me!’’ 

“I believe that !’’ Josephine, responded, 
heartily, dropping her work and clasping her 
hands ecstatically in the falness of her joy. 
‘* Well, Vivien had letters from Nicaragua this 
morning; and John—my brother-in-law—hop<s 
to be with us,at latest, in a few days. e 
would start——”’ 

“ Mon Dieu!” escaped De Laurnay’s ashen 
lips, and, all involuntarily—nay, unconsciously 
it seemed —he sprung, trembling, to his feet. 

“ Monsieur De Laurnay! Gaston——” _ 

“Is—is this thing true? Do not jest with 
me, Josephine, do not attempt to temporice ! 
Is it true, that—that he is homeward bound ?” 

“Quite true! And, pardon my observing 
that I am at a loss to conceive how——” 

** Ciel 1” he interrupted hoarsely, passing bis 
hand across his livid brow like » man awak- 
ing from some hideous dream, “ it—it cannot 
be! Impossible! And—and where is Vivien 
now?” : 

‘*T have already informed you,” Josepbire 
retorted, coldly, ‘‘that Mrs. Staunton has 
gone up to town with her father, and——” 

*¢ Ah! you will think me mad, no doubt ! 
And solIam! But—indeed, I cannot siay one 
moment longer! Pardon me, and—adieu!” 

And, suiting the action to the word, Gaston 
snatched up his hat and escaped from the 
room before Josephine had recovered from her 
amaze, or regained sufficient self-possession 
even to attempt to detain him, 

She remained speechless, spell-bound, and 
immovable, just as he had left her, too dazed 
and stunned even to refiect—like a woman 
paralysed or petrified, whilst the moments 
crept away. 

Thus Vivien found her a full hour later, 
when she entered, hatin hand. Then, glancing 
up for the first time, Josephine noted how 
blanched and haggard, weary, worn, and wan 
was her sister’s usually lovely, radiant face. 

‘* Gaston has been here, Parker tells me,” 
she began at once, turning towards Josepbine, 
and flinging her cloak aside, “ asking for me! 
Did you tell him—tel! him that——?” 

** Yes—I told him, Vivien.” 

*¢ And—and what on earth did he say?” 

She scarce made an effort, so it seemed, 10 
repress the breathless eagerness of her tone, 
as white-lipped, wide-eyed, she gazed fever- 
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ishly at her sister, as though imherimpatience 
she could :dlmost tear from her throat the 
auswer which Josephine hesitateds:how 'to 
frame, 

“Hesaid—— Oh! Vivien, witati 2sitmean?” 
she cried at leugth, in frenzied tonas, claspidg 
her hands despaitingly, and returning Vivieu‘s 
gaze with sudden, voiceless anguish frozen-in 
her eyes. * Hessid—— On! surely I have been 
dreaming! It cannot, ‘cannot bel It wad 
some hideous nightmare, from whieh I shall 
presently awaken—swake intime to»see you 
safely clasped. in the haven eftyourhusband's 
arms. Oa ! Vivien, why'do you stare. like that ? 
‘Why—why no single reassuring word? Tell 
me that-that I have bedn dreaming! that it 
is not—was not.true! ” 

“I isaow not of what ‘you are’ raving!” 
Vivien returned, with impatient storn, as as she 

started up from ‘pheeoush om whieh sho haa 
flaog hersslf with a weary sigh; ei began 
pacing restlessly, like a caged bit ‘tameless 
creature, to and fro—alternately pushing"the 
furniturerontef her path with no gentle-hand, 
theniin terlaciag her white fingers despaivingly 
in a hopeless, ineffectaal effort to schooband 
restrain‘herself, ‘ I—I, only-kuow:that John 
is homeward bound; and; oh! Heaven! I 
would sooner jump into a vasvaing grave, than 
to ba condemned to sit still here: awaiting his 
return:!’’ 

“Vivien! you are mad! ” 

“Ah! yes; and Jad as wellsnodoubs; aecord- 
ing to your saiatly creed! I am but a poor 
dissembler at: the best, and now—now'l no 


longer care even ‘to utiempt td deesive you, | 


others, ar myself! I loathe ‘the titought of 
Johu’s returm! I—I would!sooner'die, is seems 
—— than resumes my lifelong duties: as—his 
wife f” 

“ Visien! ’ Josephine fainly wailed and ‘into 
that one word ssemed compreszed all ‘the 
angaish, horror, and reproach to which the 
human voice :could give utterance—a'\l that 
language could express. 

‘*Ab! it is:true! ” cried -Vivieu;:flinging'her 
shapely arms: aloft, themiclasping hands 
behind her head. ‘“ I—moreover’ I Gare mot 
mest: him! Ob! Heavem be merciful—what 
shall I~can I do?” 

“* Duve not mees:him?.. What dé -you mean? 
Oh! Vivien; for: Heaven's: sike, calm:yourstlf, 
ba vrational, unsay those tertib!e words | 
Surely, you haye not reflected: what they 
mean [*? 

“Does one refleeé when one is half dis- 
traught.?— Weigh words when’ one is mai?” 
Viviensechoei, wildly. ‘No words in ‘the 
Inglish -tongue,sif seems! to me, could jastly 
convey ‘what I mean—what I deel—or the 
thing TI shall.soon de! For I~I must make 
good my escape, Josie, Ah! it is useless 
siarigg at me like'that! I know -not,-eara not, 
how, when, or where,only I~I must, Iwill 
hide’ myself:in the farthermost corner: of ‘the 
earth, rather ‘than await John's retarn rather 
than meet his.eyes!”’ : 

* Batowhy? Wherefore?’ Explain! explain ! 
Surely)he has not reproached: you—threatened 
you? He knows no cause for dissatisfac- 
tion.” 

‘* Worse than that! He: overwhelms: me 
with protestations’ of undying affestion—a 
man who:could leave me for almost two years! 
Ho saysmyidetter.of refasal to join him was 
80 naive, so candid, so pathetic. He under 
820d so well whatiI meant; he appreciated so 
eatirely my—my ingenuousness, thatalthough 
he dareinot say one word to me.until:‘he had 
succeeded iniaffeoting arrangements, yet‘from 
the momestmy Jester reached ‘him he maje 
up hisrmind,te rejoin me im England at-any 
cost. And-—~oh!\endless.twaddle to the same 
effect! BPanoy, having to bear being *maide 
love to’ aver: again, by a’ husband who has 
desarted ong for half a lifetime, and who will 
be two" years older, uglier, more istaid than 
when he said good-bye! He will speak:like a 
Yaukee,mnadidnésailike a boor, Oh! lies¥éns, 
what shall I—san;I.do.? ” 

‘* Thig: is. mere childishness, Vivien !’* re: 
turned Josephiae, coldiy, momentarily re- 





assured ; for, afterall) 'as she y hastily ott 
the sitaation soaresly rose ‘to’ the dignity of 
tragefy, ifther sister’s mint Could descend to: 
the consideration of such trivislities as these. 
“Where'iy papa? ‘¥ou ave not-pained him, 
I trust, by a word of all this?” 

“Pp papa?’ Oh! I"left' him af Esher. 
As we ‘werd dtiving “home we ‘met Mr. 
Gascoigne; who-wan toinspects newly: 
purchased mare, ‘tnd —and——’ 

‘“Well, Vivien?” sternly, for Mies. Prior 
peresived her’ sister’s ‘thoughts had already | w 
wandered off from the subject ‘under discussion. 

“Bh 2? Ob tT Wore Offered him a 
mount, and th ‘to’'ride down ‘to 
Westlands toget tes af least, I think so. I 
don’t remember ‘clearly, "only — —papa, I 
know, said he-shoulé"be home before I could 
arrive with ‘the -carriage. Something about 
lunch, too; but—really I forget,” and Vivien 
raised her hand to her head with a gesture of 


weatiness ‘and ‘bewilderment “infinitely pa: |. 


thetic. 

Atthat very moment Parker eritered' with a 
stared “an ‘terrified ‘expression upon her 
homisly features; “The groom from’ Sunnyside 
had’ r' across ‘the greew 
say, “ Would Miss Prior please to go at once, 
as the Rector had been taken dif!” 

“TN?” Josephine echoed, blankly, momen- 
tarily stupefied ; then as a sudden inspiration 
flashed across her, “Throws!” she cried, 
wildly; **threwn) ‘no dont!’ “You ‘said, 
Vivien, ‘dia you ‘not; that Gascoigne had 
offered papa & meunt?””’ 

Bat without waiting for her ‘sister's re- 
joitider Joseptine caught up an old-hat-which 


cheticed to My on’a jardiniére’ with per ear 


dening scissors*atid’ basket, and pushing 
Parker with scant ceremony, fiéw' ont 

room; down the hell and was across the 
garden and making for the green almost’ before 
the ‘bowildere? hatiimaiden' had recovered her 


‘ * 2 * * # 
“¥orvivient Wt mysaé? Dia 
Yes, Vivien you 

conecive it «possitie I shotttd remain’ lon 
absent whien—whén Phad'seén your sister-2' 
he en trath ? Did she not tell you. I had 

** Yes, she told me. Oh! pity me! -Gaston, 
you see bsfore*you the‘most’ miserable woman 
upon earth!" 

“Ahl Vivien, mignon! say ‘those “words 
again, They Sen ‘of joy and ‘hops to me, 
despite the your radiant eyes—the | V 
anguish of your tortie!” 

Mrs. Staunton had s ne hastily ‘to: her 
feet as De’ Laurnay boan the garden, 
unannounced, th the- oan window ; and 
this breathless dialogue had been carried on 
between them whilst they stood facing one 
another, close together, yet-far apart, for the 
Frenchman had no§ even dared advance his 
hand to grasp the girl’s in conventional greet- 
ing; whilst Vivien, conscious-stricken and 
amazed, had all involuntarily recoiled, fontce 
venturing even ‘to ‘meet ‘his eyes,” albait she 
stood Sergey motionless, a3 though rooted 
to the spot. 

But as his‘last words died away in a whi 
Gaston flang one arm abont her, and bent 
head close to her ear ; though even then he bit 
not date draw her to a close embrace, or 
fdld@ her to his'heart. : 

Sho started from his side aghast. She hat 
we known his secret, as he no doubt gueased 

ere. 

Yet since thatevermemorableJane morning | un 
when beneath the trees'she had incautionsly 
disonssed with him the expediency of acceding 
to or refsing her absent Yord'a.: ‘request, no 
word had passed between them city “Tove had 
ctiminating ‘mature — their love 
been at -anderstvoa, ~ openly ° ‘eon- 
fesse 

¥et what indeed remained ‘to”be said after 
Gaston De Laurnay hai dared “to préss un, 
Neensed kisses—unreproved—uypon Vivien’s 
glowing lips? 

Of what ‘avail subsequent protest or rebuke, 











explanation or expostulation, once . caresses 
{ence were lbw crac had com tendered 
the lawless Frenchman and. Pan a og ac- 


ser by sone eg 

After that, ag semeained which 
words were edad to 

Vivien had. See iat , Tealized Gas- 
ton’s passionat love for herselé.; 


whilst, for ty Maa part, up tothe present 


moment she had scarcely kn awhat term to 
oe et that baneful,. ome sentiment 
pec acne up lite 3s up like some. noisome 

weed withio her own restleas ed heart. 

Yet both alike had_been to eschew 
word a Foun or deed, which 1 serve to 

xan the other of that. unwise, panesdonshie 
ep which one i ae of-the pepean 
ng vainly to for, yet. as 


days stole all too ae by, and Payot roses 

fi , and midsummer. joys declined only to 

give lace to Se heenbes pirat Keen eelices 

for her daily life had lost that terrible 

‘He Lanreay existence 

ce 

‘was once more wed with that. giquante 

flavour gpatt tioon which _ he, like many 
eae S his compatriets, voted “ life. unex 

urable,” 
Until now, however, no word: had passed 


the lips of either thaé crucial . “ga 
avhen Vivien. reed BO 

to decide & on involving, as it pot 
to her, her w =~ lifelong ey directly. crim- 
inating either one or the. the pair, who 
yet each secretly ee ye him.or herself 
deeply erring, and. the other: scarce less 


onthesame count. 
Bat wy ys 80. and so 
br as eueneen, — reticsnce, 
Tab mubeeee 7 the 


Sinds each faced the naked truth at this 

moment. -Vivien apelipng tet abe 
and she hed tacitly deceived—De Laurnay 
aghast to‘ find that for cae ay would be a 
dreary void, s mera a ke once 
that mythical John 8 —who. thus far 
had bat vaguely distar ald 


rival, ana teke, hia 1a place 
riva 
me by the side.of Bears wife! 





i She ee ces knew w 3 aan 
pa 
Se vest ail ‘att tas be songs og 
“Your wor f hope to me!” he 
a and oe Het gazing.at her; oe 
pain 
Niey Gow es ALY, , 
in-an an, mh Salant a = ae 
both bear donner, humiliation, 
Tike ‘so contending for the 
mastery. . he = ecto! ienpker 
ck * ra r er 
Peet ed them bo ‘back into te awe! Ben 
posure; and y jast in time, for tr 


entered but.a second later, bearing a te 
upon & silver silver, which she handed to 
Staunton, marm briefly,— 

At the sig fot he om coloured envel 

At o' a: envelope 
an ica- ft pemept Go ines pserg 
heart of that paced soa Mega = 

She dropped into the nearest chair hefore 
shetore it oae hurried glance, ~ang then 
the thin: pink paper flattered. fone her. nerve 
less fingers, whilst her white lips paetel alt with 
‘moan, 

“Oh, Heaven!” shé wailed, “have mercy! 
help me, Courage faild me! I—I am utterly 


Vivien! speak ‘to ‘Gaston implored, 

in tow, hoarse tones, wh’ ae poosian rendered 

pretnig i ble even to h ;and as 

he aouesauy. a ae 

dropped ot coe Bae bling ot oi pest 
at trem’ ‘ is 

face on a lével with bh a 


6 wrote Misguided girl felt ethos 
genet for i guided = 

ay’s appeared strong ata 
od pdochaanigty earning was upon her to 


Jay her weary, aching head Senn G upon the 
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haven of-his breast, which seemed ai least to 
promise rest, cecacity and. peace; uaatterably 
precious pledg2s these:to tae paor stumbling, 
pons 1 soul, tempest-toszei and passion: 


roo! 

“ What does it.say 2?! It isifrom—tim.?’? 

“Yes! He telegraphs: irom Liverpool he 
may be here at any mement, Heaven only 
knows a soon! He — mee pre ai a 
cried, wildly, ntarting to-her fest. “‘ No matter 
what hismotive, héisas culpable-as I! He 
had sailed »before his‘letter left—he entrusted 
it tm friend to post when the O;ton was safely 
under: weigh: to ‘suzprite’ us, ashe says! And 
he—Il——. Ah! what's the use of talking? 
Words avail: butJlittle now! ” 

She: clasped ‘her -hands in a transport. cf 
frenzy; shepaced tocand fro like a creature 
posses ne moment she raised-appealin 
eyes to heaven, the next she: fixed them— 
involuntarily—in mute entreaty epon De Laur- 
nay's: blanched and terribly contorted face, 

“ Mon Diew!” escaped ‘his livid lips, and 
then he stood forone long moment paralysed 
—glaring speechless and immovable at the 
woman whomehe loved. 

‘‘Vivien'! what shaibyrou do?) Stay hore to 
meet Aim, or-———” 

‘I dare noth” she iaterruptéd wildly. 
«You don’t know John—so stern, so rigid 
and, ob, to have to.‘ endure: protestations, 
caresses, and honeyed: words:from lips one has 
csased-to love’! Ab, it I, indeed, am ‘gailty— 
as I cau noJdonger doubt—well, an all-sufficient 
punishment Has:already overtaken me, ‘Here 
on earth I shall have expiatedj and I can ‘bat 
humbly hops andipray I my beheld scathe- 
less, blameless up:above; for when I lay the 
life-long: bardenudown at! last surely’ I-shall 
haveatoned! Ob, now gladly would I resign 
ae than meet John Staunton’s 
eyes ”. oar 

“Phat isnot the sole: alternative, Vivien !- 
There+is a way-—oh,:how easy !—of avoiding 
all. you fear! Vivien, Vivien! you need. no 
emptyiwords to-tell you how dsar—how un- 
utterably dear you areito:me! Fiy with me, 
dearest—now, this:moment—and ‘I’ swear that 
life: henceforth shall befor you but one long 
rosé-coloured dream! Paris, Italy—where-you 
will—wewill build our bower’ of bliss... Earth 
wilt be Baradi € ce uninterrapted joy, 
if washare:ititegether, thus—thas!”’ 

He hadiwoundhis arms-about.her, he had 
drawn her ‘tochis: breast ; herheart was flatter. 
ing against hisown as‘ he-caressed her hair, 
her eyes,:her lips, 2 

Vivien-moaned like a thing in pain, yet she 
made no effort to release herself from the 
heaven of that embrace. Storm-beaten; radder: 
leas as a frail barque tossing on @ raging sea, 
she was grateful at¢hat perilous moment *to 
find any rock to-lean:against; albeit against 
that self-same treacherous. rock, soon or late; 
her life’s:barque must surely dtift' to wreok ! 

“Come with me, darling—now, this mo- 
ment!?’ Gaston. comtinued,' in a frenzied 
whisper, drawing ‘her ‘closer to his heart, 
“ My phseton stands without in the road, and) 
not a second* nee: be: lost In «truth, - the 
danger even’ now maybe ‘nearer than we 
think! . Listen: to me, Vivien : there lic:your 
hat andcloak, Throw them:on;jampinto'the 
trap, and drive quickly» I will 
take the train:to Victori go eto! 
the Alexandra Hotel... Dehall getiin long before 
you, and shal! have effested' all arrangements 
for—for your comfort long: before’ you arrive. 
We'll catch the tidal ‘train, mignon, and cross’ 
to Caldis -tomight, Then—t let John 
— or apy other,. catch us ¢f they 
_ “Oh, n0—so awrong,iso wrong’t” she-wailed. 
incoherently, yet clinging in her despair’but 
the»more tochis breast. ‘Oh, Gaston, 
Gaston; you kaow not-what you ask} I—T 
should bocentaed—tillend- arate’: for life; 


ees ¢ 4.4 ‘ a 

“Ani if -you then, Vivien’? 
Bound! ‘to-a log, @ thingvof stone, for ever’! 
Which fate-is preferable? Life.and love with 
me, or existence: as’ John Staunton’s wife? 


How will you meet him? . Wiat shall you 
say when he holds you' thus, and presses 
kisses thos, .¢iuws on your trembling lips? 
Will you \think, mignon, of —~”’ 
_ “Abt: IT cannos bear it! I dare not risk 
it!” she cried, shuddering’ uncontrollably; 
“ Gaston, save m9, save moe:from:-such @ fate ! 
Lam yours, to do with what’ you'will if—if 
only you can rescue me from a life'ten thou- 
sand timaes worse than death !” 
Howihe: answered her matters little. In 
morent both sére‘gone ! 


CHAPTER 'V, 
A. CRUEL WELCOME. 


‘““T marpux know the ‘fall extent of the 
danger‘; but his injuries -are«serious; I fear. 
Dr. Phillips declines to pronounce !judgment 
definitely; so I» have ‘telegraphed ‘to: Londo 
for fartfoer adwics. Sit: down, Sir Archie; 
and’’—Zosephine laid her liand upon'the bell 
as she) spoke‘ oh! I shall snot hesitate to 
avail myself of. your servicss, I assure you!” 
she . continued, cutting’ short “the » young 
baronet's ferventiofiers of assistance, “ if I find 
you can be: of'use. Parker’”’—as-the servant 
entered with a uote upon:a :tray—‘' where. is 
Mrs.» Staunton? Tell--her Dive returned, 
and—— Well | .girl, what's:the matter now?” 
she questioned, sharply, notitg :thet- Parker 
looked avhite and . scared, and stare]! af! Her 
a mistress as though she: had seen: a 
gliost. « . be 

‘*Obt please, miss, Mrs.. Staunton,.this “ere 
note’sfromiher, miss; she bid megive ityou: 
at.cnce, aid——’? DA 2 

‘+A notedrom Viviem! ”’ :Josepuine snatched 
it with: a tremblingithand. “Has: she gane 
out then? And——’’ 

‘*Pleasd; Miss; «she—Mrs. Staunton ’ave 
drove away in Mounseer’s carriage! II 
see’d her goimyself.” 

“ Gracious heavens! ..Hw!’. with sa: des- 

te-effert, recovering) selfspossession,''' yes; 
of course, I—I remember now, That willedo; 
Parker: ;; youe—you: may go. Did you under- 
stand thegirl?. Atonee!” f 

But;-even as tlie door closed, and she broke 
the seal of theenvelope,:ps0r Josephine’s self- 
coutrol deserted her; and she sank down. upon 
the nearest: chair, moauing, gasping; like a 
creature wounded mntodeati, - : z 

“ eg ae Re TT Tm 
Archie, sptinging toi her side, “what's 
matter? WWhat does-all thisanean? May I~ 
shall Dqead: the note 2.” 

Josephine faintly nodded assent, /Bheiwas: 
for the, moment completely crushed: aiid 
stunned: by theiextent of-the:calamities which 
seeme dtobave overtaken her thick and fastas: 
haiietones mpows winter’snights 
» The eavelope contained John's telegram,’ 
aud.a.few hastyiliaes.ofex ion, scrawled! 
in pencil by::Vivien's trembling hand:—‘I 
dareinot ten neem pater reeme Bor: 
pity’s sake,ibo mot spursue: me; it:-would 
useless, And,balieveme, swiilbehappier 
alli that he-and Ishonldinevercmect again?’ 

‘+ She is mad sates 7 arene fren»: 
zied tones, startingtaher ;'** weaustever- 
take her withoutaminstantis delay, and endea- 
_ yourto bring her!back tohersensesa before it.isi 


‘be. 
for 


mei; ‘thissds, incamy:. case, no: momen odn- 
cealment: Moreover,on your frierdship and! 
disoretion ‘I feck I may rely. It iswith 
De Lautnay:my sister has : 
me what: steps ‘to. take, befoxe—before Jobm 
toxfind his‘home desolate! ”’ f 
“De Laurnay; never” cried: Sie Arebi- 
bald,. 6! beneath! his maak of 
summer gan: ‘LI saw him at thei station: 
as Teame through: He was justjumping into 
| the:traim ‘for: Victoria ;.and, thank \Heaven;. 
| dan-swearthecwasnlome 1” : - 
. “Het” OnemementJosephinedsew breath: 
more: ;oniy:to. shudder 
however, 1the!imext. “ Halse » hi 
hopes!” she cried, mournfally; “it isrpart.of 





their plan. Theycould scarcely be:sochameless 


€ 


too late! Cab akaminyetghiney ast late f 


| gil 


b ffalen | 


a3 toleave Westlands together ; to every tramp 
they passed: along the road their names ant 
faces would be familiar! They have both 
made for town, you'ses, but by different rontes. 
For Heaven's sake, Sir Archie, suggest some- 
thing, anything, what plan you:will, so only 
that we can arrest them defore they cross'to- 
night !: For, without doubt, that is Gaston’s 
plan; he will take ‘her siraight to Paris, 

“Humph! ‘probably enough! Weill, all I 
can say, my dear Miss Prior, is, that every- 
thing that mortal man can do, rely ‘upon it, 
shail be done! ‘There is no time to waste 
now in reflection, One step is obvious—I 
must make for Victoria myself ‘at once, and 
en route I suall have ample leasure to mature 
my'plans. I’m off forthwith; without a second’s 
delay! And directly I «gain news of them I'jl 
wire; you may be sure!’ I'll catch up Gaston, 
never fear ;'they won't’ start before the tidal 
train; and—and,—well ! I'll get-hold of a ciue 
somehow, and: puta stop to his dastardly, 
villainous. ge 

“Ab! I know you will do all that’s pos- 
sible! ’* Josephine cried, in grateful tones, 
extending both her trembling hands, which 
were warmly ‘clasped by the excited ‘baronet. 
“IT need scarcely-remi:id you of allthathangs 
in ‘the’ -balanca; more than life or death is 
involved ‘for ier! Her whom'we one’ ard all 
hold so—so unutterably dear!” 

‘*ADl that human efforts may accomplish 
shall ‘be effected; my dear Miss Prior, rest 
assured! To serve you; I—bélieve me, I would 
journey Sarefoot'toths Land's End!” 

‘Paere’ was something in‘his voiceand eyes 
_justithen, as ho held ‘her hands and gazed into 
her face, which startled Josephine, even at that 
fatefal moment’; for, truth to tell, she had al- 
ways regarded Sir Archie as one of the most 
respectfal, bat most hopelessly infatuated 
victims of her sister’s fascinations. Why élse 
had ‘he haunted Westlands so persistently 
during the summer months juss sped? Why— 
ah ! could it be? no, never. 

Yet this was no moment to indulge in 
abstract speculations, only—only her face grew 
flushed and warm, her heart beat thick and 
fast; one: word of thanks she whispered 
breathlessly, then Sir Archibald wrung her 
hands in leave-taking, and vanished? lke a 
lightning'flash: 

. Buteven'then Josephine dared not pause to 
reflect upon «the complex and bewildering 
elements of the “situation.” She rang at ones 
for Parker; aud'with the utmostself-possession 
(mindfal » of the necsssity of lalling any sus- 
picions which her own discomposure upon 
reesipt: af’ Vivien’s:note, coupled with - the 
faet of: Mra.i-Staunton's flight, had without 
doubt awalktened) gave directions as'to the 
preparation ofthe Rector’s ‘room, for the 
immediate reception of tho-sufferer; for’ Mr. . 
Prior, though “badly injured; insisted on being 
removed: “from Sunnyside (opposite whose 
‘hospitable portals he had been*thrown by his 
friend's: mare; as Josephine had surmised) as 
goon as arrangements could’ bs effected for his 
itramsfer, with due’regard to prudence. 

“And Mrs ‘Staunton, Miss?’’ Parker 
questioned, determined to improve’ the: ooca- 
sieon—*ifshe comes back whilst you are‘out, 
shall I—will e : 
|, “Eh? oh! Mrs,.Staunton’s retarn is—is 
quite uncertain. There has been a telegram, 
by the way, to say Mr. Staunton may arrive 
| to-day—indeed, at any moment; and—and my 
sister has driven off to—to meet him; though 
ittis:- very possible‘she'will miss him upon the 
road! ‘So—what are you staring at, Parker? 
testibty teping dey —tho'Restor's soeidont, and 
terti j —the r’s accident, an 
ee alinnealiees There! you may 4 
II /have nothing more'to:say'?’’ and as fhe 
ed, -curious,, oak only partially 
- y' withdrew, . oe 
: fangoherself with a. groan upon the couch, 
| pushing her hair’ back from her brow, like & 
woman-half distr ; 


+, 
And mo:wonder! Surely in all the life 





ahead ‘she never might forget the tragic 
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incidents which had crowded into this one 
day, as thickly as though the flying minutes 
had been slowly passing years ! 

She stoo to pick up John Staunton’s 
telegram, which had fluttered to the ground ; 
then she opened and perused once more 
Vivien’s hasty, pencilled scrawl. As she bent 
over it (her throbbing head, with a still more 
aching heart) the7parlour door was again flang 
wide open; and before she could realise what 
had happened, John himself bounded forward 
and clasped her eagerly in his arms. 

** Josephine!” 

**John!” 

“And Vivien absent? The girl tells me she 
has gone to meet me—impossible! I should 
have seen her at the station, or passed her on 
the road. Josie! for Heaven’s sake what does 
your scared face mean? Why are your lips 
white ?—your limbs trembling ?7—why——” 

“Papa—there has been an accident you 
know—did they not tell you?” Josephine 
faltered incoherently ; gazing}with terrified eyes 
up into John’s sunburnt face. Bat ‘prevarica- 
tion or evasion were alike foreign’to her candid 
nature ; her lips quivered painfally, a guilty 
flush stole momentarily to her ashen cheeks. 
It was impossible to e her obvious em- 
barrassment and terror, though, even whilst 
she spoke, she made a clumsy effort to crash 
the tell-tale telegram and the letter abe still 
held into the pocket of her dress. 

“ Josephine!” John cried, bewildered and 
alarmed. “You—you are concealing some- 
thing from me!—tell me the truth at once, 
Let me know the worst—I can bear it better 
than this intolerable agony of » se! 
Where, in Heaven’s name, where has Vivien 
gone!” 

Bat his eye had lighted upon the pencilled 

at his eye upon the i 
Peper ; he snatched it sltude from her 
and, 

‘*Gone!—gone! Great heavens! Josephine 
—it cannot, cannot be? Gone—fled ?—away 
from me! With whom, then?—name him, 
that I may wring his neck! Speak, or by 
Heaven I—Ishall shake the words out of your 
throat!” 

Unconsciously, in his frenzy he suited the 
action to the word. He had seized her ungently 
by the arm ; ha held her as ina vice; his face 
was livid, his eyes ablaze. Glancing up one 
moment Josephine shivered, cowering and 
covering her face in her hands like a guilty 
conscience stricken thing. 

“ With—with Gaston De Laurnay!” at 
ay she gasped. “Oh! John, be calm and 

ee 


‘“‘ Listen?” he echoed like a maniac, nang 
her 50 wey sf from him that she stumbl 
and almost “Woman! this, then, is how 
you keep your promise! Remember, I—I 
trusted her to you! I believed that you would 
guard her as jealously as your own life!” 

“ And I—oh ! John, be just, be mercifal! I 
—Heaven knows I did my best!” 

And with these broken words she fell on her 
knees. Endurance suddenly deserted her ; she 
covered her white face with both cold, 
trembling hands, and sobbed as though her 
heart must surely break 

Alas, poor Josephine! Alas, poor John! 
*Twas, indeed, a sad home-coming. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SAVED. 


Rertection during his brief journey up t° 
town decided Sir Archibald to proceed at onc® 
to the Alexandra Hotel. His supposition that 
Gaston De Laurnay would be found at his 
rooms proved but too correct, although it was 
not without considerable difficulty that the 
baronet succeeded in gaining admission to his 
friend’s presence, or, in other words, in ing 
his way to the familiar suite of rooms, despite 
the remonstrance of the Frenchman’s valet, 
who protested finally (with true Hibernian 
emphasis) that ‘‘ his master was not at home, 
indeed, he wasn’t to anyone bat a lady! So 





would Sir Harchibald just be good enough to 
understand plain Henglish once far hall, else 
there’d be a deuce of a row, he could tell him, 
of which he’d have to bear the brunt!” 
And Sir Archibald finally demonstrated his 
comprehension of the vernacular, by making 
i jrs in spite of Cerberus, and un- 
bursiing in upon Gaston un- 
announ 


“Knew I'd find you here, dear boy, 
although your fellow swore point-blank that 
you were out /”’ the Baronet began, wringing 
his friend’s hand, although De Laurnay made 
no attempt to rise from before his escritoire, 
nor did he ask his visitor to take a seat. 
‘*Halloa!” glancing round, and taking note of 
the travelling impedimenta with which the 
room was strewn. ‘Gladstone bag, rugs, bat- 
box! Where on earth are you to? Apny- 
thing in the wind?” 

De Laurnay essayed a yawn, but failed 
vignally in the attempt ; still he stretched him- 

with a languid air, and answered with as 
much indifference as he could command,— 

“No much. I've had intelligence from 
Paris which will take me over for a day or 
two. I hope to catch the tidal train, by the 
way, and so—as I’ve an appointment presently 
—you won’t mind my suggesting, my dear boy, 
that you should say what you have to say at 
once, and then be so obliging as to take your- 
self off—sharp !” 

“Hal just so. Certainly. of course!” re- 
turned Sir Archibald, flinging himself into the 
depths of a laxurious armchair even as he 

and producing a cigarette case as he 

ced about for a match. ‘‘It’s not five 

o’clock yet, don’t you know, so you have heaps 

of time. Boat can’t possibly start before mid- 

my} train goes, I think, a quarter before 
2 ” 

“ You're very much mistaken. I shall be off 
from here in less than an hour. And, moreover, 
I’ve an appointment, as I think I told you, be- 
tween this and then. As a gentleman, you 
will understand me; I need say no more, l’m 
sare!” 

De Laurnay’s embarrassment aud preoccu- 
pation were obvious ; daring the course of this 
Drief dialogue he was engaged in opening and 
locking drawers, staffing ps into his 
travelling bag, tearing up om scribbling 
notes, filling up cheques to settle an array of 
“ little accounts’ spread open before him on 
his desk; and ever and again he glanced 
nervously at the clock. He was pale as ashes, 
and it — or to Sir Archibald that his long, 
thin hand shook slightly as he grasped the 
slender quill. 

Truth to tell, the baronet, for his own part, 
was becoming y anxious now. He 
glanced fartively towards the timepiece upon 
the mantel, and began to wonder uneasily 
‘‘ why the deuce the thing hung fire s0?— i his 
little ruse should fail to come off properly, after 
all!’’—but this was a contingency involving 
issues too momentous to be calmly contem- 
plated even for a moment; so Sir Archibald 
ow S a notion ‘s any such 
possibility, and began to exercise his ingenuity 
in a vain attempt to invent some plausible 

retext which should enable him to persist in 

ingering in his friend’s rooms, despite De 
Lauroay’s polite intimation that, “as a gentle- 
man,” he would do well to clear out ! 

He was so far driven “ on to his beam-ends,” 
however, as he himeelf would have expressed 
it, that he had risen to his feet, and—arrang- 
ing his moustache the nan with eatin von 
care—began explaining, “perhaps after 
all n’t you know! as—er ! Gaston 

for time—in a terrible hurry, in fact ; 
and he—well he himself had no end of a lot to 
say (little difficulty, respesting which he had 
desired the benefit of De Laurnay's advice). 
Perhaps, after all, it would be better to defer a 
—a somewhat ticklish discussion, until—er ! 
well, till Gaston got back again, as—well! he 
supposed he did mean to return some time, eh? 
Not decamping for good and all—or bad and 
all, old fellow, eh?” 

To this point-blank qdestion, however, 





Gaston De Laurnay returned a somewhat 
ambigaous reply. He had every hope of meet- 
his friend soen again, though at present 
it was quite im ble to state definitely 
when he should back again. Meanwhile 
any communication with which Sir Archibald 
might favour him, addressed “‘ Poste Restante, 
Paris,” would reach him in due course, 
and receive his best and prompt atten- 
tion. If any little pecuniary matter troubled 
Sir Archie's peace, he—De Laurnay—could 
only say his cheque-book was unreservedly at 
the service of his friend; on this subject he 
might, perhaps, write him at his leisure, but 
at the present moment he would only 
The entrance of a waiter at this juncture, 
bearing a telegram upon a salver, summarily 
arrested farther eloquence on Gaston’s part. 
He snatched the ominous missive with a trem- 
bling hand, and as Sir Archibald fartively 
scrutinised the expression of his friend's face 
as he hastily scanned the pencilled lines, a 
twinkle of amusement one moment glistened 
in his own shrewd, good-natured eyes. 

‘* Exouse me, mon cher !_ a matter of impor- 
tance ! No time for yey busi- 
ness, and—I'm off ! Help yourself from the 
liqueur stand, call for brandy and soda—what 
you will! Good-bye for the present ; and touch 
the bell as you go out!” 

And before Sir Archibald had time even to 
attempttoreply, Gaston De Laurnay had seized 
his hat and hurried down the stairs; he had 
not forgotten, however, to thrust the telegram 
into the breast-pocket of his coat, despite his 
unwonted precipitancy. 

Then the baronet flung himself upon a coach 
and burst inte a roar of hter. 

“Jove! though, this is no moment for mer- 
riment!” he assured himself, in ——s 
tones, as he rallied and ran his fingers 
his hair, preparatory to ‘‘ putting on his - 
ing-cap” (as he murm under his breath), 
“‘ T wish him joy, poor devil ! eooling his h 
at Charing Oross! And now, what's the next 
move upon the board? Humph! to wait here, 
I suppose, until her arrival, and positively de- 
cline to leave the spot until, by fair means or 
foul, I succeed in carrying her off—by main 
force if necessary—back to Westlands this 
very night! Hang it all! I don’t half relish 
the job. What on earth will she think of my 


interference ? eg ginger I would ! 
rather than get up in an affair of this 
sort were it not for her sweet sake!” 

The whole expression of the man’s face 
changed magically as the last reflection crossed 
his mind; a smile played about the corners of 
his lips, a tender light gleamed one moment 
in his eyes. 

**Poor Josephine!'’ he murmyred, ‘she 
has had a difficult réle to Play 5 yet if she will 
but give me the chance, I will make her so 
happy in the future, that before long she shall 
cease even to remember the troubles of the 


As the last syllable died upon his lips, be 
was conscious of approaching footsteps with- 
out. 
“ Heavens!’ he muttered, ‘*’tis she, I fear— 
that is, I hope, for the sooner it’s over the 
better ; besides, each moment's delay rende:s 
nitThe door ne panel ajar, andiea stealthil 

e door was ajar, and as s y 
closed again before she even glanced around— 
Vivien herself, none other—one hand held 
timorously before her eyes. z 

“ Gaston!” she eried, brokenly, staggering 
towards the nearest chair, ‘‘ they told me you 
were out, bat I—— Oh! Heavens!” sbe 
fairly screamed, as glancing up her eyes met 
those of—not the man she expected, but of Sir 
Archibald Hope, who advanced respectfully 
towards her. 

“Yes, Mrs, Staunten, De Laurnay, indeed 
is—is absent. But I—I can be of service to 

‘ou, perhaps, in his stead,’”’ he began, gravely. 
ere was no mistaking the ominous solem- 
nity of his tone ; and the wretched wife turned 
sick and faint, realizing that the hastily-laid 
plan had failed, and that she was in truth 
utterly undone. ‘“ In the first place, let me 
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escort you immediately to the station. We 
can leave Victoria for Westlands at 5.55 ; and 
the sooner we get back the better, as I'm sure 
ou will, after due reflection, agree with me. 
our father is badly hurt, you must remember, 
and was ‘calling loudly for his favourite 
daughter when I m Josephine ! ” 
‘Go back!’’ she wailed. “Ah! you little 


ess—— 
err T do more than ‘guess ’—I know all!” he 
answered, in a low voice, “ vat is no 
moment for subterfuge, so forgive plain speak- 
ing—it is ever best. Come back with me at 
once, my dear Mrs. Staunton, I beseech you, 
and all will yet be well! Noone need ever 
sus your absence. We can profess to— 
to Be servants, or any one else who may 
have seen you, that you left to meet your 
husband, took the wrong direction—anything— 
what you will—and that you missed him-on 
the way. Only remember, every moment is 
of importancs, Believe me, sooner or later, 
you will be very thankful that I alone am 
here jast now, instead of Gaston De Laurnay ; 
and for Heaven's sake, let us get out of this 
at once!” 

She had started to her feet, she was 
wildly round ; she flang her arms aloft a 
hunted woman, with a low despairing moan. 

** Go back ! I—I dare not! And, oh! where, 
ch! where can Gaston be? Surely he has 
not played me false? Surely-—" 

“Nay, Mrs. Staunton, in common justice to 
the absent, I cannot allow you to believe that. 
Ialone am culpable on that count, for I—I 
contrived to get Gaston out of the way! No, 
i do not ask your forgiveness now ; I can wait 
for that! There will surely come a day—and 
that ere long—when you thank me from 
the very bottom of your heart for all that I 
have ventured to take upon myself, not for 
your sake only, bat for that, likewise, of—one 
other! But we are wasting time whilst mo- 
ments are most precious. Come, Mrs. Staun- 
ton, I beseech you, come at once! For every 
second wasted now you will later grieve a 
year!” 

He caught her by the wrist, his voice and 
attitude were those of the most abject en- 
bem : bee ar —— oe oe her- 
self from aud flung her into a 
low chair, wailing brokenly — 

“I dare not! Oh! I dare not face my hus- 
band! I ama guilty creature ; and John may 
perhaps, be home to-day!” 

“Ah! I forgot to tell you that! As I 
dashed in a fly from the Rectory to the station, 
I passed another cab rattling down towards 
Westlands, piled high with ponderous trunks 
and baggage—im enta, in short, which 
struck me as wearing a decidedly transatlan- 
tic air. There was a solitary mee inside— 
your husband, probably—for I asked, and heard 
atthe station that the Liverpool afternoon 
express was justin. He may be watching for 
your return even now at Westlands. Oh, ¥ 
Staunton, come!” : 

But her sole response was a piteous moan; 
she covered her face with both her hands, 
rocking herself slowly backwards and for- 
wards in a perfect agony of despair. 

“Go to meet John? Never, never! Oh! 
Heaven! what shall I do?” 

_ Voices without.in loud dispute—an alterca- 
tion, surely? The tramp of feet upon the 
Stairs, 

“I know what I’m about, sir! This is a 
free country, I presume? If I search every 
apartment in the house I’ll find this French. 
man’s rooms!” 

“Oh, heavens! my husband! John’s voice ! 
John’s! Oh! for pity’s sake, Sir Archibald, 
shield me—save me! What can I do? If he 
= ves here, I——” 

failed her, and’she could but wring 

her hands in tmuteentreaty. The baronet him- 

self was painfully bewildered. Just then, 

moreover,there was not a second to reflect upon 

best course to be pursued. Instinctively 

he flung open an inner door—leading he knew 
not whither—and motioned her towards it. 

Without one syllable of protest, Vivien darted 


past him, and took refage in ambuscade with- 
in. Sir Archibald closed the door upon her 
noiselessly, and drew a long breath of relief. 
He pearey | thus be enabled to temporise, at any 
rate—this much, at least, was certain gain. 


“Sir!” the word was uttered at his earin 
a low, authoritative tone, so stern, so hoarse, 
that guiltless though he was, and brave, daunt- 
less man withal, yet Sir Archie afterwards 
confessed he felt his own heart momentarily 
quail, as turning he confronted one whom he 
instinctively r i as John Staunton, 
albeit the two men had never met before, 
**You—you are not—— ?” 

“No, Mr. Staunton, I sm not the man whom 
you presumably came here to meet. My 
name is Archibald Hope. Your wife’s family 
do me the honour to regard me as their friend ; 
and her—humph! Gaston De Laurnay, I am 
happy to say, is not here! ”’ 

Never to his dying day did the young 
Baronet forget the expression which just then 
flitted across the other’s grey drawn face ; hia 
eyes momentarily flashed fire, his nostrils 
dilated, he drew himself up to his full height, 
his clenched hands hanging down straight and 
rigid by his sides. 

John, indeed, was terrible to look upon just 
then—terrible in his mute, impotent anguish, 
his voiceless wrath, his helpless woe. Gazing 
at him Sir Arthur realized at once his misery 
and his love. 

“ He is not here!’ he echoed in a voice of 
thander—thunder when it rolls afar off among 
the hills; and his fingers clenched and un- 
clenched themselves convulsively, as though 
it would, in truth, have gone ill with his foe had 
their deadly grip just then hovered near his 
throat. ‘‘ Where ishe? Who and what are 

who thus presume to thrust yourself 
iwese manand man? And where is she? 
Speak, fellow, speak! Where is the woman 
who was once my wife? Has she fled with 
Gaston De Laurnay ?” 

‘¢Be calm, Mr. Staunton, I beseech you, and 
all will yet be well! Be calm, less for your 
own sake even than that of all those dear to 

ou, as to myself, The Rector, remember, 
ies stretched this moment between life and 
death, crying out piteously for Vivien !— 
Vivien ! who may yet be restored to him, and 
you, if—if only you will not act too hastily or 
deal too harshly in this critical emergency with 
the woman whom you love. Be calm, be rea- 
— and I promise you all will yet end 
well.” 

**Go preach to others!” was the grim re- 
tort. Then, in imperious tones, John added,— 
“Explain this moment, without farther pro- 
crastination, the drift of all this. You may be 
the accomplice of that French scoundrel for 
aught I know. Your part may be to kee 
me fooling here. How can I tell who an 
what you are? Each instant is precious, 
If he be not here, where on earth is he? And 
where’s she who was once my wife? Fellow! 
can’t you speak? 

Seeing that the crucial moment had come at 
last, and that it would be worse than unwise 
to attempt to temporize further, the baronet 
armed himself for the worst. 

‘‘ He—Gaston De Laurnay,” he responded, 
quietly, “is nearing Charing-cross at this mo- 
ment. I believe and fondly hope lured thither 
by a telegram which I ventured to send— 
er—humph! ina lady’s name—a lady whom he 
e here. I contrived to avoid a meeting 
(which I held undesirable) by the adoption of 
this simple ruse. The ‘lady’ w briefly 
that she would explain all later—meanwhile 
she awaited her friend at the Oross. Off flew 
De Laurnay, whilst I remained—remained to 
receive your wife (plain words are best, Mr, 
Staunton, in a crisis like the present, so you 
will pardon them, I feel sure); your wife, who 
has not even seen De Laurnay; your wife, 
whom you can therefore take back as a peni- 
tent supplicant to your heart and home at 
once, Me. Staunton—for her own sake, for 
yours, not less than for that of one who alread 





stands, for aught we know, within the dread 1 


€ 


shadow of the valley of death, ‘Lhink of this 
before you act,”’ 

“Where is she?” cried John Staunton, 
hoarsely, covering his eyes with one hand, for 
indeed he felt himself in danger of being 
utterly unmanned, 

“She is penitent—she is broken-hearted. 
She is here! ”’ and with these last words Sir 
Archibald flung wide the inner door, and mo- 
tioned Vivien to advance, 

But there was no movement from within, 
no responsive murmur, no sign, no sound of a 
living presence, not even the frow-frou of a 
‘woman's dress. 

For one moment the hearts of both men 
stood still, for one moment both gasped for 
breath; and as by mute accord they turned 
and gazed into each other's face, there was 
that just then in the eyes of both, which made 
these two fast friends till death. 

Then er they advanced, to find Vivien 
lying in a huddled heap upon the floor, insen- 

ble, rigid, lifeless seemingly, with her golden 
head bowed in the dust, prone at the feet of 
that outraged husband whom she had lacked 
strength and courage to face. 

At sight of that piteous spectacle, Staunton 
physically recoiled, shuddering visibly like a 
man who has received an unexpected blow. 

** Oh, Heaven !”’ he groared, ‘‘Oh, Heaven!” 
covering his face with both his hands, 

Whilst Sir Archibald, kneeling down beside 
her, lifted Vivien’s fragile form in his arms as 
though she had been a sleeping child, mur- 
mouring the while between his teeth,— 

** Courage, Staunton, courage! This is the 
best thing perhaps,'which could have happened, 
after all! You will be calmer, cooler when 
she wakes! able to realize what it would have 
been if—if she had never wakened more! Here, 
kiss your wife, man, kiss her! your arms. 
should bear her, not these of mine! Ye gods! 
she is scarce a feather’s weight! Take her, 
Staunton, take her!” 


(To be continued.) 








Tue ashes of Colambus have been sadly dis- 
turbed since the discoverer was first 
buried at Seville. Time after time his remains 
have been moved about till they finally lie in 
the Cathedral of Saint Domingo, and now 
— are to be turned out of their resting-place 
and enclosed in a plate-glass urn. This urn 
is to hold the casket containing the actual 
ashes in such a manner that the remains will 
be plainly visible. 


To THe Grais.—Stay at home occasionally ; 
it is not necessary to be —_ in the street ; 
home work is not mere drudgery, but useful 
ministration to those we love. Don’t mistake 
giggling for cheerfulness, slang phrases tor 
wit, boisterous rudeness for frank gaiety, nor 
impertinent speeches for repartee. On the 
other hand, don’t be prim, stiff, formal, nor 
assume a ‘ country face ” eloquent of “ prunes, 
potatoes, prisms,” nor sit bolt upright in a 
corner, hands, feet, eyes and lips carefully 
posed for effect. An effect will be produced, 
but not the one you wish. Nor yet sit scorn- 
fally reserved, criticising the dress, man- 
ners, looks, &c,, of those around you. Make 
up your minds that your companions are, on 
the whole, a pretty nice set of people—if they 
are not, you had no business to come amo; 
them—that there is something to respect an 
like in each of them. Determine to have a 
nice time anyhow ; then do your part to make 
itso. Be genial; cordial and frank. If you 
can lay and sing ordinarily well do not pelos 
to take your share in entertaining your com- 
panions in that way. You cannot be expected 
to sing like a Nilsson cr oe If you can- 
not play or sing, say so frankly, and do not 
feel humiliated. You probably excel in some 
other accomplishment. If you donot, you can 
that one grand accomplishment to 
which all others are accessories, that of being 
‘*alady ”—a true woman, gentle and gracious, 





modest and lovable. 
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FACETLE. 


Traxty-<ction,— Walking im -your’ sleep. 

Ir is said that the trees whieh flourish /best, 
upon the hearth are ashes. 

a ae weight. “A greespraecer's’ 
ton 

A: wetwaent Saat in.a certificate.of: death, 

andpeoidantally y signed his name in the apace. 

nee ofdeath.”’ 

“« Dozs your sister Annie eversayranytiing’ 
about mie,! asked an: anxious loveriof 
— a en" was the one “She 

yow had ‘rockers on re ‘they'd. 
make such a nice ccndictebany abil.” 

oan COUNTRY cousin ‘her ‘sodiety aunt 

egked.if she was Sonnet the.Opera. oo 
yes re ‘she, ‘etd awe “T am al 
‘adatight when 
be venia the ving and jumps through 
the-hooget”™ 


A country editor. has recived tha following» ; 


“\ Dean one have leaked carefully and 
patiently. eae yates for. months: for the 
death ..of some, indi 3 Was » 

with, but: saryet te ee eure (any- 
thing abortdaas dropped off.. You-wilh please, 
to hawe my name erased,” 


‘*Jomy,” said the cashier’s wife, : 
into the bank in tiie midstof a #h 
aa forgot to leave me" that’ maenay' ‘this 

“ What rams?’ asked: 
Name! name !"’ exclaimed the Tally, 1 anr 
your wife.” ™ No doubt,” answeretithe cashier, 
mechanically, ‘and* going on with*his writing ; 
“bat: 568 SAP Bove have to bring some one to 
identif y-yeu."” 

Loxtow. Soc: s two ladies who 
both bear the name of: ‘Isabelle, ‘and who, 
standing to each other as they @o inthe re- 
lation of mother.and; daughter, are presum- 
ably of different ages, though, indeed, the 
difference might only gees. ~anperceived. A 
pers eee was —— lately to give ive the following 

them: “ Pe ond) is named Isa- 
belie atin other is.atbelle.”’ 

Two rivel belles, at am evening party, were! 

seated in the conservatory with their respee- 
tive: cavaliers; enjoying their supper. “The! 
gas was tarned down semewhat, as it should! 
be in @ conservatory et an ‘evening party, 
“My dear Jalia,” said one of the fascinating 
creatures, “‘ how beautiful your complexion is 
—in this dim light!” ‘Oh, thank you!” 
responded her rival, ‘‘And how lovely you 
look in the dark!” 

Art a restaurant s customer orders two solt- 
boiled eggs. The...waiter promptly xsaturns. 
with two. hard-boiled. eggs. ‘‘If you had 
served these eggs up to.a new.customer,.sir,’”’ 
thunders the.guest, ‘‘he. would have thrown 
them ,at., your stupid head!” “ Yes, sir—I 
know, sir;” replies the -waiter, smilingly. 
“Bat I woulda/t have done it,.air; I'd have. 
been more careful, sir.’’ 

A raw years ago the old King of Saxony 
was out. hunting in company with the 
Emperor Franeis. Joseph. Night»wascoming 
on, ard the two hunters were tired. . Upon: 
this they caught sight of an oldspeacant driving. 
along in a.cart. “ Shall we takeadiit.in this: 
cart?” queried theemperor. “ Yea,” said the 
king, “apy. portpin a storm.’ The:peasant 
weleamed them. beartily,.and:when the royal 

couple reached their destination: the king 
handed the honest. farmer. a. few florins in 
veward, and said with a amile: “Do. = 
ksew whom you have conveyed in 
vehicle?’ ‘*Indeed, m0.’ -‘+ Yom have: were 
transported the Emperor of [Austria and the, 
King, of Saxony.” "Dhey peasant, convinced 
that he. had to do with: two jokers, responded 
in elieoolaess: “And do you know who. I 
am?” “Ndéé morethan you did us,” ‘* Well, 
Lamithe Sheh.of Persia!” And. with that 
he excked. bis whip and was soon onti of 


| threwasate:man peceatty 
heiis aot quite papular ee 9 to 
Waar: ~ wr ens ri? asked. 
| sore somip andocanial he.abont ; 


woman wants, to be pretty she 

»_ maha and when she wants to ‘be’ 
ugly ishe: bangs the door. 

‘A coMPLiwEnzany vote is. wpupetning Aen ig 


od eee °* sat Mire, Power, pactevanpatiddad: 
upon. tits ‘besttties of her flower-garden,. “E 
have ‘giver it great care, anid if youtome over 
‘in a week or two, I expect tobe able to- show 
—o meer cent ae te a 


discussing anelopanoutand: one 

tay, farntng oto bee trmaeeeae *Dan't you. 
be eo it would Rill you*if your husband: was: 
to Tun away with another’ woman?” ‘‘It 
might,” was she cool’ ‘reply.’ ‘Great, joy: 

sometimes kills?” 
“Crantes Laws ‘represented ° the: ordinany) 

\church “You dér*t seem to. ‘be ‘any 

better for v what I said to “you,” —— hie. | 
beautiful and charit- 


‘able reply, “bat the nran ‘wito satimext-mmust | 
be, because it all went in at one ear: and ont: 
iat the-other.” 

A trmrrz pitt of even ekhinited!’ mitfolr aie! 


erate ‘any more 


ié.. she Wet “« Tf “he, 
the- geography I 


countries, they will 


considered a man tobe in th 

iaf.life.. ‘The immediate reply was, “Si 
mine! But,” headded, with & twinkle in 
eye, ‘as L have just entered my tieth “your, 
perhaps Lam myself. little past it; 

“Waar is lighter than a feather ?” 

‘: The dust that blows:in Summer weather.” 

“ Whad is lighter than the dust, I pray?” 

“ The wind that blows the.dust away.’ 

“ And whab.is lighter than the wind?” 

“ The lightness.of a woman’s mind.” 

** And what.is lighter than the last? ” 

‘+ Ah; there, my-friend, you have me fast.” 

Caunren’s Answans.—Children often sur- 
— their elders: by — retorts. A ae 
ittle girlawas once sen some 11 eeking a 
on cher ‘way back stumbled and te 
sad eatin, among the pases mie aoe oa 
“Won't you catch it when you get home, 
though!” exclaimed :her companion.. ‘No, 
indeed I won't,” she:answered; ‘Ihave got, 
& grandmother.” “ Sophy, if you don’t be 
quiet, I shall have to whip you,” said the 
father of a large family, who always left the 
disagreeable duty of gueieang Se the unruly. to 
his wife. ‘Pooh !” contem Seni retorted 
the little incorrigible he addresse tossing 
her. curly head, ‘‘ you ain’t the mother.” 


gentleman of a youngster of three. years, to. 
whom he was being introduced... “ I'm not 
old,’’ replied the. little: man ; “I’m almost 
new.” Boys’ retorts areof a ruder character. 
A woman et qrananer agg Bessy heen 
impudent. to her, ‘‘ Little $ e youa 
mother?” ‘‘No; bus dad wouldn’t marry 
you .if there wasn't a housekeeper yin the 
whole blessed dandy ren. “ag reply. . Little 
Tommy was having his by his 
mother, andhe. pany Babi the operation, 
“Why, one you oughtn’t to make such 
®, fuss, I-den’t, when my hair.is combed,” 

“ Yes; ‘but: yous .bi hair ain’t. hitched to your 


axremar 

a goth he ae Send rich,.. 

commonplace, in fact, stupid. 

noe ne day, sm. acquaintance com- 
miserated the clever ladon Sclion, saying, 
‘“ What pity it is that..youarenotthe master 
and he your clerk.” ‘‘ Oh, my. friend,” re- 
turned the =, — not an that. Ifhe 
were my clerk, wha fon earth could I do 


ithe: a1ew yee Aca 
f ‘exploria Se able 
et st heating of a new: g a 
Sn wn ean SE why she should care about 
\Have to study, There” Ae comntries enough | tint an 
er. |}in it now.” 


fei Lord Pal ertton| 
Oxz.day: a dciend asked Lor the prise | 


“ How old are you, my little. man?” asked,a, | ' 


head.” Equally pertinent was. {ee answer || 
‘| given by k. 
en 








sight. 





PR gah oes shoal aeronauts not Bouin seas ha ont. uae 


‘Tus pl: a 
yarn is By kaise eat 
oO ones tonne oy ediecnc: 

grandmother or fr one east 

Mr. Westar,” Dowt 
another » ‘chal = Sag “class “was 
parsing a sentence. “ What is the imperative 
of the °2 gaia’ Wadkem te Téhaty 
Figzletop, “Tdon'teno wi” “Gs!” shonted 


“ Thantie: 6a. 
an tae eo before Vohnny, 
could catch his breath. : 





A crxturmamof. this city received! thefol- 
ne a few days ago: “Inform 
socks are down, and not‘to: tell.’’ 
‘Dhis:.was: puzzling; but: the reflection tat 
were not above ~aaking 
consoled 'therreséiver éf ‘this remark - 
message until the ‘discovered: that! it- 
meant Jolin’s steckm were dowsyant he-was 
not to sell. 


Cartan Bowne mentions ia hie “ Memoirs,” 


b 

aig what aid ‘the Pronch Bay 'to 
. you, my al?” : "Bie he ly wanted fo tow 

if ‘the mmanded the 


day of the the Dutt wes Banged ye ed 


Az,one.af their recent mestings the members 
of the Browning Sasiesy found themselves, it 
lia said, in great straits, A certain passage 
puzaled them; bubin the end they confessed, 
one. and. all, ‘that they could. -mate nelther 
‘head nor.tail of it....One,-bolder.than thereat, 
went straight. tothe J adaimoat craved his aasiat- 


ance. Mr. Bro assumed « practical air, 
and read the e. Movaenstaed a tronbled 
.aiz, and read it t med. an i eae. 


nant air, and read i itéhsentimes, ‘He 
a hopeless air, aud returned the tek ek to his 
visitor, saying that,if the . were .ever 
iable to make anything. out. of passage, 
he-woald be. glad Cieete result. 

A PASHFUL young ‘man 'went three times to 
ask a beantifal young lady if he might be the 


— -of ‘her joys: and -sorrows ‘and -other 
f p bab endintiuns tein Heart 


urniture 
‘failed him, and he took the question ‘away un 
Eettccmps She saw jw the anguish of his-soal;and 

ssion'on him. $0, the next time 
he cams, ane asked him if he had to 
‘bring a screw-driver with him. He blushed, 
and wanted to know what for. And she, in 
the fullness of her-heart, said she did not 
‘know but that he would want to screw up his 
\courage. before he left. Heol the hint and 


the girl. 
A Wisr Porm. 


(Every word containing the letter y.) 
Tiny starry daisy, brightly symbolling simpli- 


Kalla portraying dainty beauty day 
‘Haply you "may sympathize, enjoying my 
Praty ies, lovingly my lady strays thy 
Baty sipbyss joyously betray my happy 
ne — e syllables con- 
Everywhere my youthfal fancy rhymes idyllic 
Shy, By ys lovely eyes accompany my 
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SOCIETY. 


THe Parsonss Liovrse ‘hag ‘presented ‘a ‘bust 
of’ herself xt the age of'three-years tothe Cana, 
dian National Art Gallery. 


bre feb eh or “trough py 


oe 


The Dvae..2y. Didanda- ca bheaacowe, auik 

ei Red Prince andePrincess:-Charies 

na of the Duchess) at Potsdam —— 
leave hefoxe stersitg for Pape ‘are! also 


Loup, Yamonoven, sm@hile a. at Lord 
and'L st teen 


2 eee a 
»the, carriage in.which 


DATO WreSCRPR. 
ere ‘hip wanmnaed waa toring sh narvow 
vas i iiaiod ovee aa pal arabe enter sn 


t », While Were mone or 4 
aie, Seog eters oo 
ve 


sz hestowalsf: the .Garter,.vacant, by. the 


inte cafe the: Duke ‘of Marlborough, 
Prince’ eI PR ae negcel for ths | 
fact.thas @@ on.record of the 


bestewad iat “the aco ae Dpen:®:aminor, and 
further, that the’heir - the throne 
and his sen“have never previously held the 
insign @ ab the ‘same'time, 


at sitver casket in the | 


ep 


Seite ca neers 
on “ “0. BT 
sa ah benra by 300 families, end 


was handed by the Rev. W. Hickman to Gort 
Weymoath, who, in reply, seid. that: the gift 


ent the: theaddress: were ¢ el Saad 
him as‘ay ng that had 
and Long; | 


always ted between Was 
leat. 

Kine Cranes oy Rovuants,.ag..a present. to 
Princess: William of Germany;:.mo of his 
apes a ’ box contain- 


woven material, 
cnboldeny vf a eomenie costume, which 
consi (Be garment..elaborately embroi- 
dered, a.pettieoat: and girdle woven in black 
and silver, and a -veil -of : ‘exquisite fineness. 
The box also contained # piecs.of muslin em- 
broidered.in.gold and-silyer which has: taken: 
three-years to produce. 

Taz veil wornby -Mdlle Bueno on the: 
occasion of her ’merriage with the Pope's 
nephew, Camillo. Pecchi; was of the most 
valuable..lece known, It was of ancient 
Spanish manufacture; and had been bestowed 
by the great Queen Isabella on one of her 
ladies of honour, an ancestress of the bride. 
At the nuptial ceremony this veil was worn @ 
la Manola.atthe back of the -head, falling over 
the shoulders, but not covering the face. The 
newly-married couple will inhabit a palazzo 
dependent on th he"Vatioan, 

Baven-Bapen has been remarkably gay this 
season. While the Prince of Weles was visit- 
ing there esueeession of ivities took place, 
and asa matter of -course;:the'town was fall ; 
80 much g0, that the hotels were overcrowded, 
and large prices were had for the smallest 
accommodation, The races, which ‘were 
favoured with brilliant-weather, were ® great 
attraction ; but the costume ball, held in the 
largest of the new rooms, was a scene of much 
splendour, . Ata to. twelve the Englich 
National Anthem -wascheard; and from the: 
garden entrance the Prince of Wales entered, 
followed b a large retinue, all dressed alike in 
white, flat caps of the same on their 

heads, The ball was opened with a quadrille, 

the Prince dancing with Frau fein von 

ab a the vis-a-vis being Prinee Hermann 
on: ‘Weimar and Braniein Svistenof 


Lady 
Beresford, in the simple Gress of 
coubrette, looked charming. _ ” : 


STATISTICS. 


Tes Varm at oe Govar.—The total 
nemiber’ of ‘bunches: of on —— 
vine at Hatapton | year is-abouk 
1,800, :0r: Tobie emcee di inchiyeae. The. vine 
was planted:in 176@,frour a. slip-off.a: vine iat 
hg mses in the parish of Ilford, Essex}amd@ 

Veen:known: 


ws. cmany.‘as ‘2,200 
poe saps 


hrawertag Sm ne states: rey sinee the 
cansus 0} = popsiaticn ‘Argylishire 
Scotland,. frem.100,973) to..76 468,. 


acd as tothe latter number no fewer than 


pink vasa the « course of ‘the ‘last: ate | 
= 85,793 ‘to. 46,081 ornealy one 
ion ofthe entire: continent of 


main proper numbers 253,891,821 persons, 
who inhab bore 43,500,000 of rome vary- 


in kind magnitude 

king toithe hut of.the ame me are 
714,707 towns or villages, aad the population’ 
is’ made up of 129,941,851 males and 123,949/970" 
females. There aro 187,937,450 Hindaos,. 
50,121,585 Mohammedans, 6,426,511 nature- 
worshippers, 8,418,884 Buddhists, 1,862,643 
Christians, 1 858)426 Sikhs, and 1 ‘221, 5896 
Jains, 





GEMS. 

SrirF it opinion elwaysin’ the wrong. 

As charity covers ® multitude of sins 
before God, so does politeness before men. 

A noste part of: every true life is to 
learn to undo what is wrongly’done. 

Bz a philosopher; bat amidst all ‘your 
philosophy—be still’. @ man, 

IncRatitupse is’ the’very poison of! man- 
ood. 


He who does his best, spraneet little, is 
always to be distingnished. from. -him who 
does nothing. 


Srvcertry does not. consist in speaking 
your mind on all occasions, but in doing 
it when silence would be censurable and 
inexcusable. 


™ Lost wealth may be replaced by earn gy Se 
lost knowledge by study; lost health by 
temperance or medicine; but lost time is 
gone’ for ever. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


ee 


Picaste. poanagitt ihe eggs. and ict Sa = 
one, two » one © 
butter, ath «Sipe of pom ‘milk, tive: Some! 
of flour, two tes-spoontils4f cream. of tartar, : 
one of cake, and one or: two .teagpoonfals.of: 
lemen, 

Expareeary Wixe.—To ten quarts:of ‘ber: | 
ries put five quarts of water, ‘ant let. if ‘stand 
twenty-four hours. Then.. boil .and:.skim. it; 
strain:it, andeto: every gallon of the liquor 
put ‘three: pounds of sugar, ‘half‘an ounce of 
cloves, one ounce of cinnamon, and twoounces; 
of ginger. Boil it again, and ferment it, | 

utting in.it.a slice of toast covered. 

223 weber By leaving: out the: spices this 
wine is ssid'to'resemble port. 
Arrne Boos Boil and:mash six x apples: 
Hot some ‘taste; then beat with a pin 
OF 2m -egg-he@ter until very light and. 
smooth, Beat:.the whites:.of two eggs to 
a. ‘froth and gradually beat’ in the 
a at Sapien else ict ng BR : 
2 ; OF ' : nN 
ee goa ey oiled :. } 
“pu : : 
and custard should 
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- 
3 
& 
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ACELEAREOD: 8. 


THe reason why borrowed books are so 
seldom ‘returned ‘to their owners is that<it ‘is 
much easier to retain the books than what 
is in them; 

A moveLty in books has.been introdaned 
® Datoh »p firm: ‘They print: 
their publications in blue ink on a light green 

fe seer Korey this: mnetlod doeg’ not 


aaa ; is -reproducin 

the animal world of :the: Bavarian: Highleads 

to-the-ver: thanks‘ tothe ingenious system 

of a native-naturalist near ‘Oberammerxgau. 

The Phot puts up his camera at some 

tegions..much | tea. 

ge ‘and connects it a an electric 

posta dr by the battery with rial ~ 
by:the: atl 

and directly ies’ a rat oats subject, 


Seehes 2 a , hele: ch ‘communicates with 


nt the camera, and so drops’the slide, obtaining 
The. ‘slight. 


an. ins impression. 
noise of the slide falling causes ‘the animale. 
to. ta lente then, giving a moze animated like- 


rere Déities of Tonkin are in great disgrace 
with their followers for allowing the Freneb 
to, maintain; theiz..position in: the province, 


and, according toa correspondent of the Paris 
eines ‘TorKinese intend ‘to starve out =~ 


near Baul ~—the che held by fhe 


whetine the. late disastrous sortie 


and making &: great 
noise; ‘they : “weproved ‘the «god ‘for ‘his 
inaction, and decided that no offerings should 
bai presented 'to'him fora certain’ period. If 
by that time the French invaders have not 

peared,,the deity is to be dethroned and 
another god set up in his steadythe bonzes 
beingrcharged. meanwhile to.find:out a more 
propitious divinity. 

A Houss-Coonmri—They'use in. India what 
is:calleda ‘*tattie,” a large-curved -or sloping: 
screen which accurately fits into each door 
or window facing the:west, anthis made of the 
roots of the k grass, which singnlarly 

combinesstrength. and flexibility with the most 
delicious, and refreshing. fragrance. These 
screens are about an inch.in ‘thickness, and 
duxing the hat and dry weat. wind. are ‘satu- 

rated: outside with water, which imme- 
‘commences: evaporating under the 
fierceness-of the blast; and as evaporation 
always implies cold, the wind which, in the 
Lanteed ‘end tweuty Sigroms Hhistentelt. 
twenty it, 
into the house at seventy-five to eighty 
eguess) ‘laden with a delivious: 
While tatties arein working. order, all other 
cooling appliances are unnecessary. 


Tux Niagara rapids have.certainly become a 
centre. of attraction for foolhardy! swimmers 
asa third ‘ambitious individual now proposes: 
to make the attempt. He is a Frenchman of 
twenty-five, and declares that Webb. failed 
because he was a.swimmer instead, of .a.diver.. 
He asserts that thefeat.can be ed by 
Dasani eo under water, avd sa he 
h ‘remained sixty-five seconds. ne 
the surface while..swimming a) cataract, he 
feels certain of success. Two more lives have 

in the river: oo a ppint 


away, Their bodies .were. not. ee dee 








days. 


all the-bonzesfrom many lag round lately 
——o pagoda, and:held a service of 
og leauraene ‘of Beatie, der whose protec: 

‘ under -w: - 
tion they had placed fhe citadel. gio 
solemnly perambulating the. village, perform- 
ing) various 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





C. 8. C.—The answer to the riddle is the word “ No- 
thing.” 

Amy Reapr:~-1. The 14th November, 1845, fell upon 
Friday. 2. The name Ferdinand means pure peace. 

8. L. G.—The bride and , after the ceremony, 
will go in the same carriage the church to the home 
or to the depot. 

Constant Rzeaper.—One direct way would be to 
from Dublin to Liverpool and thence straight to 
mingham. The fare would depend on the class and 
train, and could be easily ascertained in Dublin, 

Darker Jack.—Depilatories are not to be recom- 
mended, as they invariably injure the skin, often 
ene ta Constant use of Swamsiae ie te fan 
remedy. : 


ConsTANT ory. No. 2.—The method Ra aw apy ie 
o a foreign physician, not at 
cortaka tn ite apptiontion’ answer. 

Lrrrite Ore —There is no premium on the coin 
of George IIL Your two silver coins dated 1795 and 
1774 are 5 of no special value. There is no pre- 
mium on the German copper coin dated 1781. 

Enrixcs.—Do not yield to jealous fears and fancies, 
Probably your betrothed is entirely devoted and loyal. 
Do not annoy him with jealousy, but try to be amiable 
and ecompantonable. t 

Cc. R. B.—By continual practice your writing can be 
improved to a great degree. Devote one hour each 
es Oe ay you will be surprised at the 


J. B. W.—Engagement rings fn Francs and this. 


country gene contain a diamond—either cluster or 
solitaire—a to the financial condition of the 
giver. Any , however, may be used. 


C. N.—There can be no objection to a a 
pei present from * gon “ Dorm gee a box of 
candles,” even though there is no especial intimacy ex- 
isting between themselves or their families. 7 

forward. 


D. §.—We think that a can safely 

After marriage you will not find the young lady so cold. 
Possibly you may be too ardent, a wooer. Do not break 
off your engagement at this late day without a good and 
sufficient reason. . . 


C. A.—The evening call should not generally be 
= over an hour. With very intimate friends, 
ver, it may be made a little longer; but the 
should be very careful that the t be not made 
tiresome. . 


K. N.—The future, in this case, will depend entirely 
upon yourself. Pay your addresses to. her in. the same 
manner as the other gentleman, and if she shows any 

erence for your company, do not hesitate in asking 

r to become your wife. ; ‘ 

P. F. D.—1. The salary of. the position to which you 
aspire is regulated by the ability and experience of the 
applicant. There is no regular stipend, 2. To.obtain 
such a situation letters from partiés of 
some 3. any medical college will qualify you for 
the ce, 


Frro §.—Disturbances in the head are sometimes 


the result of some affection of the heart, and the ring-. 


ing in the ears of which you complain is one of the 
symptoms of the enlargement of the ventricles of that 
organ. Should the trouble continue, consult a good 
physician concerning it. é 


D. A.—Should a gentleman call upon a lady in the 
evening, and find that the young lady has a lady friend 
calling upon her, there could be no impropriety, but 
rather an act of courtesy, for the gentleman to offer 
to accompany the young lady home, when she takes her 
leave, providing she has no escort. 


Domrina.—The young lady very probably regards you 
as a boy and is merely amusing herself with you. Until 
you are able to marry, you had better not go a-courting. 
Your parents’ riches do not help you. When you have 
made your own way in the world, you will not be likely 
to be teased and snubbed by young ladies. 


W. G. 8.—There is a work on the subject in Weale’s 
Series. Apply to Lockwood and Co,, Stationers’ Hall- 
court, E.C., London. It is supposed that coal was 
known to the ancient Britons. Henry III. is said to 
have granted a license to dig coals near Newcastle in 
1284, 

T. 8.—The old saying “ Faint heart never won fair 
lady,” seems to be fully proven in your case, as, by 
pay deny ow wo in your attentions to the young lady, 
you have been supplanted by a more wide-awake rival. 
Not being engaged to anyone, she has a perfect right to 
do as she pleases concerning the of her love, 
and you are very foolish to otherwise. 


C. F.—The Dead Sea is about forty wale long, with an 
average breadth of nine miles. Its d varies con- 
siderably, soundings in the north giving 220 fathoms 
(1,820 feet), which, however, gradually lessens towards 
the southern extremity, where the water is shallow. 
Its surface, which is lower than that of any water 
known, is 1,818 feet below the level of the Mediterranean. 
This sea is fed from the north by the Jordan River, and 
by many other streams, but has no apparent outlet, its 
superfluous water being supposed to be entirely carried 
off by evaporation. The proportion of saline matter in 


influence will be 





this body of water is so great that while sea water only 
contains thirty parts of salt in an eam 
about 250, or more than eight times of 
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soap and water. To 
mixed with a oa 
a small quantity of both, practice 
enable you to employ te proper proportions, 
R. A. 8.—To japan old tea-trays, first clean them 
thoroughly with soap water, and a little rotten- 
fire, ‘Get == be Bic se Reng with it som: 
some e 
bronze powder, and apply with a brush to the denuded 


a 
: 


Ww the ay in ‘an. oven, ata 

of 212 degrees, until the isdry. Two coats, 

it is said, will make it equaltomew. ° ~ - * * ’ 

Cayxsa.—l. To make w! cream, take | . cups 
of cream, and one cup of wine, grate in the s 

of ‘a lemon, and sweeten taste; add the whites 

of eggs; then whip it in witha whisk ; take off 
Oe Ses as it rises pour the -froth-inte your je 

. 2. Apply nitrate of silver to your 
Be careful not to touch the skin: 8. No particular 
character, - ; ‘ 


A SUNSET FANCY, _ 


To-night, as I sat at my window, - 
With that strange and-woeferful spléndour 
ts an 8 

That is fi cling 4s a dream, , 4 
I Hialldang Heaven's gubewaye wid 
ung Heaven's wa e, 
And'I caught sonie glimpse of the glory . ° 
_ From the hills on the other side. : 
" ‘ ' fF : ’ 2 
* Is it not a comforting fancy, ° 
* +». This sunset thought of "mine, 
That always the 
Swing open at day’s decline — 
That those whose work is all ended e 
~ From our woes and ills, 
bp. to the peace afd gladness 
oct That crown the beautiful hills ? - 


Perhaps while I sat ing, 

Of the gatewey 1 in orgs . 
. Some weary ones went honieward 

To a long and endless rest— 

. Went in through the sunset rateway 
To'the city pavéd with gold; °° + 

To dwell in the hills of Heaven, 

And be no longer old! 


E. BE. 


“ML W. G.—In this country the etiquette of engage-. | 


ments‘ is not so strict’ as in France. A gentleman is 
oxpected: to, ask papa, state what his fortune is, what 
settlement he can make, to ask about the fortune of 
the bride, and then to send an engagement . He 
writes to all his friends, and the lady to hers ; rela- 
tives call soon-on the bride-elect, and she is apt to go 
down to the country house to pay a visit to the sister's 
of her beloved. . 

L, 8. D.—In getting from the carriage the gentleman 
should alight first. He should quiet the horses and 
turn them, that the wheels may spread spart, retain- 
ing the reins in his — he may hold the horses 


in case of fright. The lady should her hands 
upon the gentleman’s shoulders, while escort, takin 

her by the elbows, will ussist her ca‘ to the ground. 
Being aided thus in safely alighting, a lady often - 


times, be saved from injury. 

L1z.—To make boots and shoes waterproof, to half a 
pint of drying oil add one ounce of ‘tine and half 
an ounce of Burgundy pitch ; mix ca together in 
a glazed pipkin over a slow fire; lay the mixture over 
the boot or shoe with a sponge or soft brush, while yet 
warm, and when dry repeat the process, until the 
leather will hold no more. The boots or shoes must 
then be put away, and not worn until they are perfectly 
dry and elastic. 

L. R. M.—The Vatican in Rome is the resi- 
dence of the 7 the seat of the great 5 
museum, and ons of —_ ancient and modera, 
which constitute one of the attractions for visitors 
to that —. Very soon after the establishment of the 

of the under the 


Eos ean ns ang, keg apes 
e occu! » a) 
have babe eee fora iain, although a ¥ og of the 
middle ages. Pope Nicholas V. (1447) was first to 
the improvement and embellishment of the Vati- 
ip 

a, tea rendering it so noted for beauty. The build- 

ing, with its gardens and other 
enormous area, and the number of rooms in the building 
Seen po Sn 50 he. pi yg Peg mo 
chapel of San Lorenzo, the Pauline 
Chapel, the Sistine Chapel (which is decorated with 


frescoes by Michael lo), the li wi al h 
Bu in the nu a twa ror weet 
@ rival in beauty of and in ; 
and the galleries of uities (Christian and jan) 

other 
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correct height of the body. The distance from the junc- 
tion’ of the the grourid should ‘be the same as 
from that to the,crown of the head. The knee 
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